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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the week the terms have been made known of 
the supremely important new Agreement between 
Russia and Japan. It undertakes to maintain the status quo 
in Manchuria. Of course this means that if the status quo 
is threatened, Russia and Japan will unite if necessary in 
armed force to defend it. The status quo does not appear, 
however, to be expressly defined, and it is quite possible that 
there may be disputes with other countries as to what it is. 
The Treaty of Portsmouth which ended the Russo-Japanese 
War is a rather vague instrument, and it has had to be 
reinforced a good deal by subsidiary arrangements between 
Russia and Japan, and between both of them and China. 


There can be little doubt that under the stress of Mr. 
Knox’s proposal to internationalise the Manchurian railways 
Russia and Japan have come to an arrangement more quickly 
than they might otherwise have done. It may be argued, 
indeed, that the Agreement is directed against the United 
States. We cannot think, however, that this argument will be 
pressed very seriously, as when the Treaty of Portsmouth was 
signed the Chinese concessions for Russian and Japanese 
railways in Manchuria were already in existence, and it was 
carefully explained on behalf of both Russia and Japan that 
the working of these railways would not be considered as a 
violation of the principle of the “open door.” We sincerely 
trust that there may be no disputes as to the meaning of the 
status quo, and that the Agreement will ensure peace by 
removing from the field of dispute the various minor issues 
between Russia and Japan which have remained unsettled 
ever since the war. 


Last Saturday M. Falliéres left Paris for a short visit to 
Auvergne. The Times correspondent says that this is the 
first of a series of visite to the provinces inspired by M. 
Briand’s Government. There is no doubt that M. Briand, 
who has a genius for putting himself into a sympathetic 
rapport with his countrymen, is coaxing out the more fruitful 
side of the French political character. In recent years we 
have heard a good deal of the failure of French Parlia- 
mentarism; we have been told that it is sterile; and a 
great deal of French criticism, which is both captious and 
disdainful, has held out little hope of its recovery. It will 
probably never be forgotten that M. Briand has somehow 
brought about a recovery. He was a Socialist once, but 
to-day he is a sane and moderate Republican who recognises 








Mejliss there is a strong Nationalist movement hostile to the 
Sipahdar, who is accused of being gratuitously pro-Russian. 
If the Cabinet can agree upon anything, the correspondent 
thinks that they will before long reopen negotiations with 
Great Britain and Russia fora loan. At present the Govern- 
ment, having no money for reforms, has a plausible excuse for 
not introducing them, and the correspondent suggests that in 
the next negotiations the conditions imposed by Great Britain 
and Russia, though strict, should be such as Persia will 
accept. 


At Reno, Nevada, on Monday, Independence Day was 
celebrated by a prize-fight for the heavy-weight championship 
of the world. The pugilists were Jeffries, the ex-champion, 
who had been in retirement for some years, and the negro 
Johnson. Each boasted before the fight, in the manner which 
is part of the etiquette of the prize-ring, that he was certain 
to win, but as it turned out the negro was actually able to 
do all that he promised. He had said that he would knock 
out Jeffries in the fifteenth round, and this he did after 
having had matters almost all his own way. The fight was a 
commercial business of considerable magnitude, enormous 
sums having been paid for the rights in moving pictures. 
Jeffries was no doubt very foolish to allow himself to be 
flattered back into the ring, but we doubt whether he 
would have won in any case. Although he was knocked 
about in the fight, the real injury to human life and limb 
did not begin till the fight was over. In numerous towns 
throughout the States riots which can only be described as 
disgraceful and contemptible, and which we need not say are 
deplored by every decent American, took place. We fear 
that in most of these race conflicts the whites were the 
aggressors. One reads of their being excited to fury by the 
jubilation of the negroes at Johnson's victory and organising 
negro hunts. 


One can hardly find words to describe the combination of 
folly and wickedness. First of all a fight, extremely likely to 
excite race antagonism, is deliberately arranged, and the fact 
that the betting was on the white man proves that his sup- 
porters were convinced that they would not be “let down” 
by their champion. Then when unexpected humiliation 
follows they make the most shameful confession in the 
world,—that they do not know how to take a beating. What 
did they expect? That if the negro were the winner in this 
much-advertised black-and-white fight negrodom throughout 
the States would mingle its lamentations with theirs? 
Over twenty persons were killed in the riots; the lynching 
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of negroes was narrowly prevented; and in some towns 
the hospitals and prisons are full. In some States 
action has been taken to prevent the display of the 
moving pictures,—an example which will, we trust, be followed 
here and in all parts of the British Empire. The next step 
in this edifying drama perhaps will be that the owners of 
the pictorial rights will sue for damages. We can only hope 
that all that has happened will not bring into undeserved 
contempt the art of boxing (in which we include professional 
boxing) as such. Nothing teaches a man better than boxing 
how to keep his temper; it is one of the finest of athletic 
exercises, and has a good title to be known as the Noble Art. 


In the course of the debate on the Income-tax Resolu- 
tions in the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
Asquith spoke upon the financial situation in general. He 
dealt first with the accusations made against the Govern- 
ment on the score of excessive expenditure, and by an 
analysis of the increase in the last five years sought to 
show that it is not the Government but “the House of 
Commons which is directly responsible for nine-tenths of this 
increase.” We notice that Mr. Asquith accepted the figure 
for the present annual cost of old-age pensions as being 
£9,£00,000. If we add to this the estimated £2,500,000 extra 
when the pauper disqualification has been removed, we arrive 
at an annual total of twelve millions. We may point out once 
more that in his original forecast Mr. Asquith estimated 
the total cost at six millions. On this we asserted that the 
total cost was much more likely to be £12,000,000. The 
result of these rival estimates is before the nation. The fact 
that his reckoning was a hundred per cent. out shows in what 
a reckless and ignorant spirit the Government plunged into 
this scheme. 


Later on in the debate Mr. Rowntree in a maiden speech 
joined in the request that had been made by several Members 
for the removal of the Protective duty on cocoa. He wished 
to see the duties on raw cocoa and on prepared cocoa and 
chocolate imported into this country abolished, but added that, 
“if the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not agree to those 
proposals, he hoped that the right hon. gentleman would 
remove the duty imposed upon cocoa butter in 1896 by a Con- 
servative Government, and would adjust the duty on manu- 
factured chocolate, and allow English manufacturers a draw- 
back upon their exports.” We are glad to learn that this 
proposal, to which we refer elsewhere, has the support of so 
prominent a firm of cocoa manufacturers as that which Mr. 
Rowntree represents. 


On Wednesday in the House of Lords Lord Londonderry 
called attention to the lawless condition of Ireland. Up to 
the end of May this year there had been one hundred and one 
eattle-drives, and in the last three and a half years there had 
been five hundred and twenty shooting outrages. In the 
course of the discussion which followed Lord MacDonnell 
said that the only way to stop cattle-driving was to 
remove its cause. The admission that except in four 
counties Ireland was in a state of peace and prosperity was a 
conclusive answer to the impeachment. Lord Lansdowne 
expressed his opinion that both the Crimes Act and the Peace 
Preservation Act should be revived. The Government had 
allowed a condition of things to arise which in any properly 
governed country ought to have been dealt with vigorously 
and firmly at the outset. That, we venture to say, will appear 
to most Englishmen as an incontrovertible proposition. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Newton, speaking 
on the religious Census, made one of those speeches of pene- 
trating humour and sound sense for which he has won a well- 
deserved reputation. In almost every country in Europe and 
in every British Colony a religious Census was taken, and in 
no quarter was opposition raised. As to the alleged inquisi- 
torialness of a religions Census, what could be more inquisi- 
torial than to ask a man whether he was an imbecile or a 
woman her age? The hypocrisy of the stock objections to the 
Census was proved by the case of Ireland, where the religious 
question was always asked. The religious Census was first 
taken in Ireland in 1861 to prove that the overwhelming mass 
of the people were Roman Catholies, with a view to the dis- 
establishment of the Chureh in Ireland. But when in 1910 
it was proposed to disestablish the Church in Wales, since it 
was known that the figures would be against the movement, 





the religious Census was refused. Religious minorities are 
generally supposed to be in fear of religious Censuses, but we 
are glad to note that the Bishop of St. Asaph advocated the 
proposal in the name of Welsh Churchmen. 


Later in the evening the Duke of Bedford called attention 
to the state of the Regular Reserve, the Special Reserve, and 
the Special Contingent, and set forth a great many facts and 
figures in regard to the state of the Army Reserve and the 
Territorial Foree which unquestionably give ground for 
anxiety. As tothe Regular Reserve, it was dwindling away 
from 137,000, its highest point, and would fouch bottom at 
106,000 in 1913. The Duke of Bedford went on to show that 
the Special Reserve was considerably less in numbers than 
the Militia. In the old force there were actually 90,000 men, 
whereas in the Special Reserve there was only a paper 
establishment of 70,000. Dealing with the Special Contingent, 
a body called into existence to make up certain deficiencies on 
mobilisation in the Engineers, Army Service Corps, and Army 
Medical Corps, the Duke pointed out that though the estab- 
lishment was 7,552, the strength aceording to the Army 
Estimates was only 552, leaving a deficit of 7,000 men. 


Lord Lucas in reply declared that even in 1913, when the 
Reserve would be at its lowest, they would require no Special 
Reservists to bring the Regular battalions up to full war 
strength. That the Special Reserve was inferior to the old 
Militia he could not admit for a moment. The Special 
Reserve was becoming more popular; it was drawing a very 
good class of men and the physique was very good, The 
results of the six months’ recruit training were excellent. 
Take it all round, the Special Reserve was considerably 
superior to the old Militia. Lord Midleton, continuing the 
debate, said that though not admitting the Duke of Bedford’s 
conclusions, Lord Lucas did not challenge his figures. The 
Government, he went on to say, were now 18,000 men short 
of the number with the colours which they inherited. In the 
Army Reserve they were 36,000 short and in the Special 
Reserve 24,000. They were 79,000 men short in all. All 
they had to put against that was that they had got 57,000 men 
in the Special Reserve who were now under an obligation to go 
abroad who were not under such an obligation before. 


It is very difficult for the plain man to find his way m this 
maze of conflicting opinions uttered by experts, nor can we 
attempt on this occasion to provide any clue to the labyrinth. 
Speaking generally, however, we believe the truth to be as 
follows. The Army for actual service both abroad and at 
home has been during the past five years very con- 
siderably reduced in numbers, probably by nearly eighty 
thousand men. On the other hand, the Army, both for 
the purpose of sending out an expeditionary force and for 
service at home, is very much better organised than ever in 
its past history. Probably the units and the individuals are 
also considerably better trained than they were. The old 
Volunteers, though they contained splendid material, were 
from the point of view of military organisation an incoherent 
mass of battalions, regiments, and batteries. They have now 
the appropriate and efficient organisation of a field army. All 
that they want is more training for the individual soldiers 
and for the officers. The framework is there, but the material 
which fills up the framework is for the present soft. The 
most important thmg im an army is organisation,—frame- 
work. It is practically impossible to improvise that during a 
war, and the weak substitutes for a proper organisation which 
are scratched together in a hurry tend to get not stronger 
but weaker by the hammering of war. On the other hand, 
if the framework is sound and good, the soft human material 
does tend to harden in war, 


Let it not be supposed that by saying this we mean to 
snggest that all is well with our home defences. All is not 
well, nor can it be well until we adopt the principle not 
only that all men are obliged by the State to defend their 
country, but that it is the duty of the State to see that men are 
trained in youth to fulfil this obligation. At the same time, 
we are most anxious net to exaggerate our deficiencies, and 
we desire to be just to Mr. Haldane, and to acknowledge the 
very great services which he has rendered to the country in 
the matter of organisation. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Asquith made a statement 
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of representations which the Government had received from 
all quarters of the House, the statement he made last week to 
the effect that it might be possible to defer the later stages of 
the Accession Declaration Bill until after the autumn adjourn- 
ment would be modified. All the stages of that Bill would be 
taken before the House adjourned for the Recess. That no 
doubt is a perfectly sound conclusion, but it is astonishing, 
first, that the Government should not have reached it without 
waiting for general representations from all quarters of the 
House; and secondly, that having seen their error, they should 
have been at the pains to explain that they were yielding to 
pressure, and not to the recognition of a mistake. We are 
bound to say that to us Mr. Asquith’s announcement sayours 
too much of the attitude of the American politician. 
“Those, gentlemen, are my sentiments; but if they do not 
suit, why, they can be altered.” Mr. Asquith went on to say 
that the Indian Budget would be taken on the 26th. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Irish Estimates 
came under discussion. In the course of the debate Mr. 
Birrell announced what was meant for, and will no doubt 
be regarded as, a poultice to soothe the Irish disappoint- 
ment over the Whisky-duty and other matters. The 
Government had already lent about £4,250,000 to Ireland on 
exceptionally easy terms, and they now proposed to lend 
another million on similar terms. Later in the day the Irish 
Agricultural Department and the position of Mr. T. W. 
Russell were discussed. Mr. 8. H. Butcher declared that when 
Mr. Russell came into office he lost no time in showing his 
hostility by cutting off the subsidy which had been paid by 
the Government to the Agricultural Organisation Society. 
Mr. Russell's attack upon the credit banks was an act of 
overt hostility. That Society demanded that they should 
be acquainted with the banks referred to for their 
own information, but they could not get the informa- 
tion. The Agricultural Organisation Society had not the 
least knowledge which were the twelve banks selected 
by the Department. They could not possibly identify 
them. The real reason of the attack, said Mr. Butcher, was 
divulged by Mr. Russell in a letter to the Irish Times, in 
which he said that it was rather too bad to call upon him to 
co-operate with a body which was identified with hostility to a 
political party This was not true in fact. The only ground 
for identifying the body with a political party was that Sir 
Horace Plunkett was the founder of the Co-operative move- 
ment, Mr. Butcher ended by declaring that a real inquiry 
should be made into the condition of the banks. 


Mr. Birrell defended the anomaly under which Mr. Russell, 
though he has lost his seat in Parliament, holds an office 
which has been declared to be only tenable by a Member of 
Parliament. Mr. Russell was not to be blamed because he 
took a stricter view in regard to the credit banks than did 
his predecessor At the end of the debate Mr. Long insisted, 
and we believe that here he spoke no less than the truth, 
that no party feeling was animating the Opposition in 
bringing the conduct of Mr. Russell before the House. No 
Minister, he declared, should have made the attack which 
Mr. Russell had made on a great agricultural organisation 
except after mature investigation upon which he was pre- 
pared to act. When the Committee divided the Government 
majority was 104 (67—171). 


In spite of Mr. Birrell’s spirited and ingenious defence of 
Mr. Russell, we are bound to say that the whole incident has 
a very unpleasant look. It is notorious that the Nationalists 
hate the Irish Co-operative movement which is so honourably 
connected with the name of Sir Horace Plunkett. Those who 
become interested in that movement and prosper under it 
tend to become contented British citizens, and therefore bad 
Nationalists. The Nationalists, though of course not daring 
to touch the Co-operative movement directly, and though 
doing it a certain amount of lip-service in public, desire to 
stab it in the back. Mr. T. W. Russell's attack on the land 
banks was in sympathy with the political attitude of the 
Nationalists. Mr. Birrell, in effect, rubbed in Mr. Russell's 
innuendoes as to the condition of certain of the land banks. 
if he is justified in so doing, then assuredly it is the impera- 
tive and immediate duty of the Government to inquire into 
the whole position. To allow ™atters to stop where they are 








after Mr. Birrell’s words would, in our opinion, be utterly 
impossible. The bona fides of the Government in this matter 
will be judged by whether they do or do not at once order 
such an inquiry. 


On Friday, July 1st, Sir Edward Grey received at the 
Foreign Office a deputation in regard to the slavery 
masquerading under the name of indentured labour which 
exists in the Portuguese West African settlements, both on 
the cocoa islands and on the mainland. The great price 
offered for slaves in the islands causes slavery, slave-hunting, 
and slave-trading on the mainland. In our opinion, the most 
practical suggestion made by the deputation was that of 
the speaker who pointed out that the steamers employed in 
taking the slaves from the mainland to the islands of San 
Thomé and Principe are in fact slavers. The Portuguese 
Government and the planters cannot be allowed to defeat 
British efforts to put down slavery and slave-trading by 
changing the label on the slave’s back. Why, then, should 
we not deal with these steam slavers as we deal with the 
sailing slavers in the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf? 


What makes the matter easier, but also more imperative, is 
that we have a special Treaty with Portugal in regard to 
arresting vessels engaged in the slave trade which fly the 
Portuguese flag. No doubt under that Treaty the ships have 
to be brought into a Portuguese port and condemned by a 
Portuguese Prize Court. Therefore perhaps it might be 
argued that such capture would be useless. The Court would 
be sure to declare that the human cargo were not slaves, but 
only indentured labourers. Very possibly. Nevertheless the 
seizure on the high seas would have an enormous effect, and 
if, as we have said, the human cargo were declared to be 
indentured labourers, we should have a right to insist that a 
British Consul might explain to each man and woman of the 
cargo the nature of their status, and offer to prevent them 
from being forcibly deported for a second time. 

We note with pleasure that on Monday the Daily Mail 
announced that it would present a challenge cup and medals 
every year for miniature rifle shooting. The competition will 
be open to any team of ten from any club in the Empire 
affiliated to the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. The cup 
will be shot for on September 30th, Lord Roberts's birthday. 
As Lord Roberts says, some of the most famous shots of 
to-day began. with miniature rifles, and if the use of these 
became more general the King might reign before long over 
an Empire of marksmen. We are well aware that marksman- 
ship may fail to be of great military value unless it becomes a 
manageable quantity by being embodied in military organisa- 
tions. But experience shows that marksmen desire to make 
use of their marksmanship; one thing leads to another. If 
marksmanship were encouraged like cricket, football, and 
golf, not only would a really fine pastime become more popalor 
but the military strength of the country would be increased 
immeasurably. 


The Report of the Civil List Select Committee issued on 
Thursday recommends no alteration of the amount allocated 
in 1901,—namely, £470,000. The amount recommended for 
the Privy Purse (£110,000) will also remain the same. 
The amounts spent upon some of the other items are, how- 
ever, to be readjusted. The total expenditure will be greater 
by £13,000 a year. This is mainly due to the provision of 
£70,000 a year for Queen Alexandra,—the sum settled on her 
Majesty in 1901 in case of widowhood. The Report is made 
unanimously; but Mr. Barnes has added a memorandum to 
the effect that the revenues of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall should be made over to the nation, so that they 
may be treated as part of the revenues available for settling 
the List. 


The result of the shooting for the prizes offered by the 
Spectator for competition among civilian rifle clubs (at 
Bisley on Thursday) was as follows :—Stock Exchange, 330; 
Cambridge University, 328; Lewisham, 327. We offer our 
congratulations to the winning teams, and trust the rifles 
carried off by the respective clubs will in their turn prove 
prize-winners. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—I'riday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


\ E have often quoted in these columns the school- 
boy’s definition of the policy of laissez-faire, 
but it could never be more appropriately applied than 
to the action of the present Government. “A policy 
of laissez-faire,” said the young political philosopher, “is 
pursued when a Government brings matters to a crisis, 
and then allows them to take their own course.” This 
would appear to be exactly the policy now pursued by Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues. Everything seems to be done 
with the object of bringing matters to a crisis in the 
middle of November. No indication, however, is given 
of the way in which the crisis or group of crises will 
be solved at that date. It is indeed obvious that the 
Government feel, like the schoolboy, that their duty 
is done when they have brought on a crisis. Their 
function is then to allow affairs to take their own 
course and—chance the results. 

A little reflection will show that our words can be 
amply justified. Take first the action of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Budget and the opposition of 
the Nationalists. By postponing the final stages of the 
Budget rather than face their difficulties at once, the 
Government will clearly in this respect bring matters 
to a crisis in November. At that date the Irish 
Members, who, according to Mr. Redmond, have found 
their sole crumb of political comfort this year in the 
postponement, will have to decide whether they will or 
will not consent to the reimposition of the Whisky-tax. 
If they refuse, then unquestionably a crisis, and a very 
serious crisis, will arise,—one which must result either 
in the Government being put out of office through the 
Nationalists joining with the Unionists, or else in their 
passing their Budget with the aid of the Opposition, 
and so snapping their fingers at their quondam allies. 
Which of these alternatives is adopted will be beyond 
the choice of the Government, for undoubtedly they are 
now absolutely pledged to the retention of the Whisky- 
tax. Here, then, they will clearly be acting up to the 
definition. Having brought matters to a crisis, they will 
again be obliged to let them take their own course,—a 
course determined by such external considerations as 
whether the Irish are or are not afraid to quarrel with 
them, and also whether the Opposition will or will not 
help them to pass the Budget. That depends in a great 
measure upon the result of the Veto Conference. If the 
Opposition come to terms with the Government on that 
matter—an event which, in our opinion, is still by no 
means improbable—then enheditalhy the Opposition will 
be bound in honour to come to the assistance of the 
Government, and to refuse to join with the Irish in 
putting them out of office over the Budget. This, however, 
lies on the lap of the gods. All the Government are doing 
is to ensure a crisis, potential or actual, in November. 

A similar set of considerations applies to the question 
of woman suffrage. At first sight it seemed as if the 
Government were going to have a short, sharp struggle 
over the matter this month, ending almost certainly in the 
postponement of the problem till next year. The decision 
of the Government not to prorogue Parliament, but merely 
to adjourn till November, has altered all that. It is obvious 
that the suffragists will get a very good division next 
Tuesday. It is equally certain that they will at once 
demand further facilities for a measure which has been 
endorsed by a very large vote of the House of Commons. 
Unless we are strangely mistaken in the present Cabinet, 
they will not reply to such pressure by declaring that 
they have done all that is possible for the suffrage 
eause this year, and that its advocates must take notice 
that under no consideration will any opportunities 
be given to them in the autumn. Such “ you-be- 
damnedness,” as Robert Lowe called the statesman’s 
rarest and most useful quality, is quite foreign to the 
nature of Mr. Asquith’s Administration. We may feel 
certain that the Government will not do this, but will be 
content to give a nebulous impression that something 
may conceivably be done in the autumn. At any 
rate, the suffragists will so interpret the polite official 
answer which they will get next week. The proroga- 
tion would have brought the Bill automatically to an 





end. Adjournment will keep it alive. Therefore when 
November comes there will 4 a new trial of strength 
between the Government and the suffragists over facilities, 
a trial of strength which will have been prepared for by 
@ vigorous autumn campaign in the constituencies. In 
other words, the Government are going to bring this 
question also to a crisis in November, and have at present 
come to no determination as to how they mean to solve the 
problem, except that they intend to allow things to take 
their own course. 

The schoolboy’s definition is quite as artistically 
illustrated in what is going to happen about the Veto 
Conference, and therefore about the whole question of 
the functions and composition of the House of Lords. 
The Conference, unless all the signs are belied, will not 
finish its deliberations or come to any conclusion before 
Parliament rises. That conclusion and the compromise, if 
any, will not be announced till Parliament meets in 
November. But when the decision is arrived at, whatever 
it may be, a crisis must ensue, and equally surely the 
Government must then let matters take their own course, 
If the Conference ends in nothing, the Government will be 
face to face with the necessity of taking up the old business 
of the so-called guarantees, and must proceed with their 
Resolutions in the House of Lords, in order to prepare 
the way for the then inevitable January Dissolution. 
But here internal Cabinet difficulties are pretty certain 
to force the Government to let things take their own 
course rather than solve them by a cut-and-dried 
scheme of their own. The disputes within the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Party as to whether the House of 
Lords is to be merely emasculated, or whether a new 
and powerful Senatorial body is to be created, and 
whether the Government should or should not oppose 
the clearly expressed wishes of the Lords to reform 
themselves, and if so, whether they should do so 
directly or indirectly, will, unless we are mistaken, be 
left to the chance solution of the political fray. On 
the other hand, if the Government are able to announce 
that a reasonable compromise has been arrived at at 
the Conference, a crisis almost more serious will have 
been reached. Remember that the Government have 
not had the courage to say plainly that if a compromise 
can be arranged they mean to carry it out or perish in the 
attempt. Rather they have let it be understood that the 
Liberal Party, and that means, of course, the majority of 
the Liberal Party, will be allowed to have their say on the 
matter, and that the Government will not attempt to 
force the compromise down their throats. Here again is 
ample proof that the Government policy is to bring on a 
crisis, and then allow things to take their own course. 

Evidently the Government are going in any case to have a 
very hot time of it in November. As we have shown, they 
have prepared three bombshell crises, the fuses of which 
are timed so as to cause virtually simultaneous explosions. 
The first thought of many of our readers will no doubt 
be one of astonishment. How is it possible, they will ask, 
that a man of such ability and penetration of mind as Mr. 
Asquith can be deliberately preparing such an upheaval 
for himself and his party? The action of the Government 
seems, it will be urged, like that of a body of madmen rather 
than a group of exceptionally able men. Have they altogether 
lost the power of looking three months ahead ? Those who 
would thus judge the situation are, we think, mistaken. The 
Cabinet have by no means lost their senses, but, guided by 
a Parliamentary tactician of extraordinary resource and 
ability—for such Mr. Asquith is—they are trying what is 
so often the last refuge of men, or at any rate of 
politicians, in a particularly tight place. They know that 
any one of the three crises which we have described is 
alone quite capable of upsetting the Government. They 
hope, monies 4 that the three crises, timed, as we have 
said, to explode together, will neutralise each other. In 
fact, they are trading on the notion that there will be 
so many cross-currents in the situation in November 
that there will be a kind of resolution of forces. To put it 
in another way: the tangle will be so complete that 
there will be a general agreement that the only possible 
way out of the difficulties will be for the Govern- 
ment who are in office to remain in office till it is more 
generally clear that there is another group of men able 
and willing to take their places. Various sections of the 
composite majority on which the Government depend will, 
no doubt, declare that they have lost all confidence in the 
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Ministry, and yet may be forced in the same breath to 
say that, detest the Cabinet as they may, they detest the 
aliernatives to putting the Government out of office even 
more. It is often much easier for the political partisan 
to threaten independent action than to practise it. 
T> change our metaphor, the Government will have 
artificially produced a political anti-cyclone. They will 
sit for the time serene in the centre of the calm. 
Though knowing that terrible storms are gathering all 
round, and that ultimately the pressure will dissipate their 
anti-cyclone, they will be content to enjoy their temporary 
glimpse of fictitious fair weather. 

For the production of this anti-cyclone we admit, of 
course, that an agreement on the part of those engaged 
jn the Conference is necessary. If a reasonable com- 
promise which will appeal to public opinion generally is 
arranged, the Ministry will be able for a time to defy their 
various enemies, or rather to force them into a position 
of sombre acquiescence. But remember that if a com- 
promise is arranged, it will at once become the first 
duty of the Government to pass the legislation neces- 
sary for this great, and, as we may hope, beneficent, altera- 
tion in—or shall we say addition to ?—our Constitutional 
machinery. The Government, in brief, backed up by the 
Opposition, will put their scheme before the House of 
Commons, and will announce that if it is accepted it will 
be necessary, ‘ex for the time required for the 
imperative need of passing the remaining stages of 
the Budget, to devote the whole time of Parliament 
to giving legal effect to the contemplated Constitutional 
legislation. That is a matter which cannot possibly be 
hung up. When that is accomplished, but not till 
then, will it be possible to take up such questions as 
woman suffrage, Irish Home-rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
plural voting and other problems of electoral reform, 
and last, but not least, the Government scheme of national 
insurance. Asa matter of fact, however, every one will 
know that in a Coronation year the most that can be 
expected of Parliament, in addition to the Constitutional 
legislation, will be to get through the ordinary work of the 
Estimates and the Budget, with possibly some more or 
less non-contentious legislation dealing with national 
insurance. 

We have set forth what in our opinion is likely to be 
the course of events next November; but, like all forecasts, 
some unknown factor may, we readily confess, upset the 
whole of our calculations, as also those of the Government. 
All that it is really safe to say is that Mr. Asquith appears 
to have decided on a very daring and also very subtle 
course of action. He is taking a sporting chance, probably 
the only chance, of keeping his Government in power. He has 
at any rate ensured their remaining in office till November, 
and who can possibly say what will happen then? Few 
experienced politicians seriously believed when Parliament 
met that the Government could last two months, yet 
here we are in July with the Government at any 
rate no weaker than they were then. No doubt the 
demise of the Crown very materially helped them out of 
their self-prepared difficulties, and no doubt also it is 
exceedingly unlikely that they will again receive assist- 
ance from some totally unlooked-for event. Still, one 
never can tell. There are always chances for the happy 
possessors of power as of more material things. For 
instance, and we give it merely as an example, it is 
just possible, if the suffragists do something particularly 
violent and foolish, and if the Government meet the 
situation firmly and wisely, that the effect will be to cause 
a rally to them from many unexpected quarters. The 
suffragists, we understand, threaten that if the Govern- 
ment “deceive” them, they will create such a situation 
as has never been seen before in English politics. If 
they carry out this threat, we have no doubt what- 
ever as to the result. It will astonish them beyond 
measure, and throw their cause back beyond hope 
of recovery. But such a _ result must infallibly 
strengthen Mr. Asquith, as admittedly at heart one of 
the strongest opponents of woman suffrage alive to-day. 
No doubt he cannot count absolutely on the advocates 
of woman suffrage playing his game in the way we 
have described; but, on the other hand, it is quite possible 
that they may, with the result which we have predicted. 
Besides, Mr. Asquith is by this time getting quite to 
believe in a mixture of Micawberism and luck as the very 
foundation of politics. 








THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE, 


HE threats of trouble in various parts of South-Eastern 
Europe have for the time passed harmlessly away, and 
one may contemplate the outlook with as much satisfaction 
as is ever justifiable in the affairs of this part of the world. 
The Cretan question is the only one which gives any active 
anxiety at the moment. But we must remember that the 
affairs of South-Eastern Europe are like April weather; 
the black storm swings up in a few minutes out of a blue 
sky, and the only consolation is that what comes quickly 
is generally quickly over. The first cause for satis- 
faction is the apparent collapse of the Albanian revolt. 
It cannot be said strictly that it has been sup- 
pressed, but it has at all events temporarily failed, 
or is postponed, and the Young Turks may add 
another to the list of critical situations from which they 
have been mercifully delivered, or from which they have 
saved themselves by their own energy and sagacity. One 
begins to think that the Constitution exists under a lucky 
star. It seems that most of the arms which the Albanian 
rebels have surrendered are such specimens as would grace 
a museum of antiquities. The Times correspondent 
believes that the modern arms are safely buried awaiting 
a happy resurrection. But even if the Albanians were 
better armed than they are, they could hope to accomplish 
little without more organisation among themselves. At 
one time they held the pass which controlled all 
railway communication between the North and South 
of Albania, but they lost their advantage through 
want of support at the right place and at the 
right moment. No number of scattered acts of valour 
will make a successful revolution unless they con- 
sciously serve some coherent scheme. The Albanians 
reckoned without their host. Under Abd-ul-Hamid they 
were the spoiled children of the Turkish Empire. They 
had only to make a moderate show of anger in order to 
escape any new taxation he proposed, and the result was 
that he did not often propose it, and generally quickly 
withdrew it in practice when he did. The Young Turks 
recognise that all the different parts of their new political 
household must pay their way, and they were no doubt 
right to prove as soon as possible that they meant to insist 
on this. The longer they had delayed the more difficult 
insistence would have become. Having gained a sufficient 
success for their purpose, they can now afford to reconsider 
such points as the imposition on the Albanians of the 
Arabic alphabet. The Albanians, not being Turks, are 
proud of their Latin alphabet as a distinguishing sign; and 
if the idea of an Ottoman Empire, as something more 
comprehensive than a Turkish Empire, is to prevail, as we 
sincerely hope it will, it will do so only by avoiding such 
negations of the spirit of comprehension as this possibly 
well-intentioned but exasperating Ordinance. 

The relations between Turkey and Bulgaria are better 
than they have been since the Bulgarian declaration of 
independence. The Turkish Heir-Apparent lately visited 
Sofia, and as none of the unseemly demonstrations which 
were threatened by Bulgarians in the interests of the 
Macedonian Bulgars took place, one may fairly say that 
the visit did more good than harm. It is true that 
nothing material was accomplished, either by King 
Ferdinand’s visit to Constantinople or by Prince 
Yusuf’s visit to Sofia; and the Bulgars, who expected 
at the very least a promise of relief for the political clubs 
in Macedonia which have been suppressed by the Young 
Turks, are of course disappointed. But we are inclined 
to think that the notion, for which there is now a pre- 
cedent, that the exchange of State visits between Turkey 
and her former tributary is a normal proceeding is in itself 
an achievement. King Ferdinand is probably opposed to 
war, for it is part of his shrewd character that he counts 
risks. The principal danger is always the treatment of the 
Bulgarian nationals in Macedonia, and feeling on that 
subject might run too high for the King to control it. 
A recent number of the excellent French weekly review 
L’Opinion publishes a lifelike description of ring 
Ferdinand taking the greatest risk of his life when he hel 
up his hand like a driver in the Strand, as Mr. Kipling 
says, to restrain his people from making war on Turkey 
over the question of compensation for Eastern Roumelia. 
We learn from this account of King Ferdinand that he is 
more interested in his garden than in the work of Govern- 
ment Departments. But when we read that nevertheless 
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he does work long hours at affairs of State, we have a con- 
vincing glimpse of the man who is at the head of the most 
orderly and intelligent people in South-Eastern Europe. 
He is in fact not a man of dangerously restless ambition, 
although he shares with the bourgeois type a conviction 
of the importance of commercial success. According to 
the writer, his understanding with his people is not an 
affair of the heart but of the head. It is “a bargain.” 
They admire his success, but being hommes de pierre they 
prefer that there should be no inconvenient degree of 
sympathy between them. They like to see him in 
circumstances of pomp, for thus he does them credit; 
they, who suffered under the Turkish voke, have made 
their King as much as he has e them. They 
praise his penetration, and they think now that he did 
well to hasten slowly in the matter of the Roumelian 
tribute. Well, if all this be true, we shall not witness the 
spectacle of the very efficient and well-equipped Bulgarian 
Army recklessly hurled at the Turks merely because it is 
assumed to be a better army than theirs. 

What is true of Prince Yusuf’s visit to Sofia is true of 
his visit to Belgrade. It isa gain that such visits should 
be considered normal. The Serbs look upon the Turks as 
traditional enemies; but they have at least two good 
reasons now for changing that opinion. One is that 
Turkey is the pivot of the status quo in the Balkans, and if 
the status quo is to be preserved, Turkey must necessarily 
be preserved. Suppose that there were a struggle between 
Russia and Austria in their ancient theatre of dispute, the 
Servians would not stand to gain much if Russia won, 
and they would certainly lose a great deal if Austria- 
Hungary won and threw her conquering arm over more of 
the territories which have a Serb population. The second 
reason why it is to the interest of Servia to keep on good 
terms with Turkey is, as the Times correspondent points 
out, that Turkey has the power to mar her commerce. 
The Austrian frontier is already closed to her, and the 
only outlet worth considering is the railway from Salonika 
to Nish. 

The Southern Slavs have their usual grievances, which 
are only too real, but there is nothing of very evil 
prominence at the moment. They have never obtained 
their rightful measure of power even in Austria with 
universal suffrage, and the fact that they have just been 
able to force an autumn Session on the Reichsrath is for 
them a comparative triumph. In Hungary there is not 
the least sign that the oppressive system of Magyarisation 
is being modified. The Agram trial and the Vienna trial 
were in their way Serb triumphs; but what is the use of 
such triumphs if the dominant races in both Austria and 
Hungary immmediately take thought to draw what 
sting the Southern Slavs retain? Little did Englishmen 
of the middle of last century, when they féted Kossuth in 
all the great towns of Great Britain, think that the race 
whose representative pleaded so nobly and passionately for 
liberty would withhold that incomparable blessing from 
others. It is the old story. Cromwell exclaimed :— 
“Every sect saith: Oh, give me liberty! But give him 
it, and, to his power, he will not yield it to anybody else. 
Liberty of conscience is a natural right; and he that 
would have it ought to give it.” We have only to substi- 
tute the word “ nationality ” for “ sect” to obtain an exact 

icture of what is happening at this moment in South- 
astern Europe. 

We know so little of the curious conflict between Poles 
and Ruthenian students at Lemberg the other day that 
it would be useless to predict the outcome. It is not to 
be supposed that in the struggle, in which revolvers were 
freely used and one man was killed, the right was wholly 
on one side, or at all events that it could fairly be pre- 
sumed to be all on one side. Yet only Ruthenians have 
been arrested. The meaning is clear. The Austrian 
authorities arrest a man not for his crimes but for his 
politics. The Poles and Ruthenians have a common Slav 
origin, and ought to have some mutual sympathy; but the 
Austrian Government thrusts a wedge of jealousy between 
them by favouring the Poles. It is easy to explain why in 
the Reichsrath the Poles vote with the Governinent instead 
of, as one would expect, with the Slav Opposition. 

In Crete it seems likely that a reoccupation of the 
ports by the protecting Powers will be necessary. 
And if the Moslem Deputies are still excluded from 
the Assembly, we imagine that the Assembly itself 
will have to be forcibly dissolved. If the Cretan 





Christians only knew their interests, they would do 
whatever the Powers required, for then they would obtain 
the easiest possible terms. But the whole difficulty is that 
they do not know their interests, and that their leaders 
dare not decide for them. The Turkish Army grows un- 
deniably stronger while much other reform in Turkey 
halis, and feeling, as it does, that it was the inaugurator 
of the Constitution, and is its present support and inspira- 
tion, it has no idea of seeing the country robbed of the 
suzerainty of Crete. We wish the annexation of Crete to 
Greece were possible, but we recognise candidly that at 
present it is not. If the Cretans can be prevented from 
exasperating the Turkish Hotspurs beyond measure, neither 
side will lose anything that need cause many tears of 
sorrow ; the Cretans will continue to acknowledge only a 
shadowy control by Turkey, and Turkey will suffer no 
such humiliation as would throw her Chauvinists into 
paroxysms of rage. It seems a simple issue for sensible 
people. But of course we cannot count on sense. As it is, 
Crete is the danger-point in the whole outlook. 





THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


» ig some extent the Budget debate appears to have 

suffered from the general political apathy. Members 
have been less eager to press home points of financial 
controversy than they would have been at a time 
when the political atmosphere was more highly charged. 
Nevertheless the debate has been useful for bringing out 
many points which, intentionally or otherwise, Mr. Lioyd 
George glided over in his Budget statement a week ago. 
In particular it has brought out the fact that the nominal 
surplus of which he boasts is only obtained by misapplying 
the public funds. This phrase is a strong one, but we will 
presently justify it. 

First, however, in fairness to ourselves, we wish to point 
out in what respects the realisations of the Budget differ 
from our anticipations a couple of months ago. Writing 
on April 23rd last, we ventured upon the guess that the 
revenue in the current year would be about £164,000,000, 
and that on this assumption there would be a deficit of 
about £8,000,000. We added:—* It will be realised by 
our readers that this figure is purely speculative, 
because it depends upon a guess as to what the revenue 
will yield. It may be that the yield will be even greater 
than we have now allowed for, but it cannot be sufficiently 
great to meet the whole of the extra expenditure in 
which the country has been involved by the reckless 
extravagance of the present Ministry.” The prophecy 
here made has been verified. Mr. Lloyd George has taken 
the probable yield of the revenue at between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000 more than we estimated, and presumably 
he has sufficient expert authority for so doing. At any 
rate, we are not competent to challenge his calculation. 
But in addition to making this liberal estimate of this 
year’s revenue, he has laid hands upon a sum of 
£2,973,000 belonging to last year, which he had abso- 
lutely no business to touch. If he had not done this, it 
would have been necessary, as we prophesied, to impose 
additional taxation. According to his own published 
figures, the deficit on last year’s accounts was £26,248,000. 
To this has to be added a sum of £825,000 which should 
have been paid over to various funds, making a total loss 
on last year’s working of £27,073,000. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lloyd George declares that he will be able to collect 
on account of last year’s revenue no less than £30,046,000. 
He thus triumphantly claims that last year’s accounts 
when complete will close with a surplus of £2,973,000. 
But this sum belongs not only by custom but by statute 
to what is known as the Old Sinking Fund, which has 
been in existence ever since 1629. In that year, acting 
upon the Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
Parliament passed a statute requiring that in every year 
the actual realised surplus of income over expenditure 
should be paid over to the National Debt Commissioners, 
and applied by them to the purchase and cancellation of 
stock. Thus Mr. Lloyd George has applied to the revenue 
requirements of 1910-11 the whole of the Old Sinking 
Fund for 1909-10. By so doing he has produced the 
appearance of a surplus of £861,000 when rem is a real 
deficit of £2,112,000, and it is only by this misapplication 
of public funds that he has escaped the necessity of 
imposing new taxation. 

That, however, is only part of the story. In addition tq 
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the Old Sinking Fund, established as above mentioned in 
1829,the country also possesses a New Sinking Fund, estab- 
lished by Sir Stafford Northcote in 1875. The principle of 
the New Sinking Fund is that a fixed sum should be set 
aside every year to cover the interest on Debt and the cost 
of management, leaving a balance over for the reduc- 
tion of capital. That sum was fixed by Sir Stafford 
Northcote at £28,000,000, and maintained at that figure 
until Mr. Goschen, unwisely as we think, reduced it. It 
fell as low as £25,000,000 in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the South African War. When the expenditure 
upon the war was at an end, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
rightly raised the fixed charge to £28,000,000, and Mr. 
Asquith temporarily increased it, first to £28,500,000 in 
the year 1906-7, and then to £29,500,000 in 1907-8. In 
the last year, however, of his reign at the Exchequer Mr. 
Asquith brought back the charge to £28,000,000. In view 
of the fact that the greater part of the Debt incurred for 
the South African War still remains unpaid, we have 
always held, and still hold, that the fixed charge should 
have been retained at £28,000,000, and we deeply regret 
that the Unionist Party did not insist on this point in the 
debates on Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget last year. Mr. 
Lloyd George, to meet the expenditure, first proposed to 
cut down the Debt charge to £25,000,000, and later in the 
Session he knocked off another £500,000. We may take 
it, therefore, that the settled view of the Cabinet was that 
the fixed charge should not be reduced below £24,500,000. 
As a matter of fact, however, it was reduced last year to 
£21,758,000, and it is only by means of this further 
reduction that Mr. Lloyd George is able to show any surplus 
on last year’s working. That surplus belongs to the Old 
Sinking Fund, but the whole of it has been seized to 
balance the accounts of the present year. 

We do not believe for a moment that this method of 
treating the provision for the reduction of the National 
Debt has been cheerfully accepted by the Liberal Cabinet. 
The Cabinet contains several sound financiers, but the 
Liberal Party have permitted themselves to be forced by 
their Socialistic wing into a policy which involves almost 
limitless expenditure. It is the habit of Mr. Lloyd George 
to defend the huge total of expenditure to which the country 
is now committed by suggesting that it is all due to the 
building of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ to meet a fictitious German 
scare. We will not enter into the question of the good 
taste or Constitutional propriety of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer snecring at a policy which his colleagues have 
adopted. We merely wish to point out what the facts 
are. It is untrue that the increased expenditure for which 
the Liberal Party are responsible is due to the cost of 
national defence. The total expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy, including expenditure out of loans, in the year 
1905-6, the last year for which a Unionist Ministry was 
responsible, was £70,152,000. The corresponding figure 
in the current year is only £68,364,000. The Liberals 
are therefore spending less, not more, than their pre- 
decessors upon national defence. The whole of the 
increase in Liberal expenditure is upon the civil side. 
The full amount of that increase can only be measured by 
assuming that the Debt charge had remained at the figure 
at which it was fixed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. On this 
assumption, and adding together all items of expenditure, 
we find that the last Unionist total was £161,210,000, 
whereas the total for the present year would be on the 
same basis £176,692,000. This is the fundamental vice 
of Liberal finance. The Liberals came into power 
solemnly pledged to reduce the extravagant Estimates of 
their Unionist predecessors. They have increased those 
Estimates in five vears by no less than £15,000,000 
a year. 

One word in conclusion with regard to another aspect of 
Liberal pledges and Liberal performance. The Liberals, 
according to their profession, are not only a party of 
economy, but a party of Free-trade. Yet they deliberately 
continue to maintain duties on cocoa which are now 
admitted to have a Protectionist character. We are glad 
to see that Mr. J. M. Robertson and other Liberals have 
taken action in the House of Commons with a view to 
amending this tax. We can understand that Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is at his wits’ end for money, should object 
to abolishing the Cocoa-duty altogether, for this would 
involve a substantial loss of revenue; but it is calcu- 
lated that by slightly reducing the tax on manufac- 
tured as distinct from raw cocoa, so as to deprive the 








manufacturer of the subsidy which he now receives 
from the general body of taxpayers, the loss te 
the revenue would not be more than £50,000 a year. 
If Mr. Lloyd George does not wish to incur even 
this loss, he could meet the situation by slightly 
raising the duty on raw cocoa, and thus possibly 
obtaining an even larger revenue. T'rom our own point 
of view, we should greatly prefer the complete abolition 
of the duty, for cocoa is both a food and a raw 
material. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer pleads 
that he cannot afford the money, the answer is 
that the yield of the Cocca-duty represents barely 
one-fiftieth of the amount by which the annual ex- 
penditure of the Government has been swollen since 
the Liberals came into office. The right way to get 
rid of vicious taxes is to reduce expenditure. In 
any case, if the Liberal Government are sincerely 
anxious to maintain Free-trade, they ought without 
a moment’s delay to remove the now notorious 
scandal of the Cocoa-taxes. Hitherto the Cocoa-tax, 
like the Tobacco-tax, which is equally Protective, has 
gone on because nobody has troubled to deal with it. 
Now, however, that the admittediy Protectionist character 
of this tax has become a matter of political controversy, 
it is the bounden duty of the Liberal Party either to 
abolish the tax or to place it on a Free-trade basis. 
What makes their duty in this respect quite easy is the 
fact that on Wednesday Mr. Rowntree declared from his 
place in the House of Commons that he and his firm 
have no objection to, but would welcome, such a course, 
while the Daily News, speaking no doubt for its pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Cadbury, makes a request for the with- 
drawal of Protection from the cocoa industry. In these 
circumstances it is inconceivable that the Government will 
continue to maintain the flavour of Protection which now 
clings to the Cocoa-tax. 





WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY. 


E are very grateful to Admiral Mahan for the 
moving and ably reasoned warning in regard to 
certain aspects of the problem of naval supremacy which 
he has addressed to the British people by means of his 
article in the Daily Mail,—an article twice printed in full 
in that journal. That article gives plenty of food for 
thought, and we trust that it will be read widely and in the 
spirit in which it was written. In some unrepresentative 
quarters there seems to be a foolish notion that Admiral 
Mahan has no right to interfere in our affairs, and that by 
asking us to face facts he is somehow or other a disturber 
of the world’s peace and a mischief-maker. In our opinion, 
Admiral Mahan has every right to do what he has done. 
He is a member of the English-speaking race, and, though 
he does not belong to our branch of it, he and all the best 
minds in his country would be as deeply moved and deeply 
injured were the British nation to “ founder and go out” as 
the best part of our branch would be should any great and 
overwhelming disaster happen to the United States. May 
the time never come when a warning voice from America 
shall be regarded as the unjustifiable interference of a 
foreigner. We are sure that public opinion is with the 
London house-agent-who, when a would-be American lessee 
pointed out that the superior lease forbade letting the 
house to foreigners, remarked: “But of course that 
doesn’t mean Americans.” 

The main part of Admiral Mahan’s article is taken up 
with the warning against neglecting the imperative duty 
of preparation. Unquestionably that is an imperative 
duty,—one which the Spectator has never failed, and 
never, we trust, will fail, to preach. We do not, how- 
ever, think that Admiral Mahan need take quite so 
seriously as he does the reluctance of certain of our 
politicians, including the Labour Members, to accept the 
sacrifices necessary for preparation. We see no sort of 
sign that the nation will refuse to do anything that its 
statesmen ask from it in this respect. In the matter of 
naval preparation, whatever may be thought about 
military preparation, the heart of the people is perfectly 
sound. They would as readily add another ten millions 
a year to the Navy Estimates as they would five. Again 


and again it has been proved that Radical and Labour 
opposition shrinks to nothing and becomes inaudible wheu 
a Prime Minister declares that the country is not safe 
without more ships and more sailors. 


The real danger, 
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in our opinion, lies not so much in want of preparation 
as in the difference of view with which German and 
British statesmen regard the problem of war. This 
fundamental difference of view unquestionably places our 
Government, and therefore our people, at a very con- 
siderable disadvantage. Let us explain somewhat more 
in detail what we mean. British statesmen and the 
thinking British public, except for some minute section of 
historians or students of political science, regard war always 
as the ullima ratio. They look upon it as something to be 
avoided wherever possible,—something which is not to 
be spoken of, or even dreamt of, till every other means of 
settling a quarrel has been exhausted. In the main, that is, 
war is considered entirely as a matter of defence. We keep 
up our armaments and make our preparations solely in 
order to defend our rights and our possessions. We hold 
ourselves ready to deal with attempts to invade these islands 
or any part of our possessions, to repel them and to make 
good our own. At the present day it is literally true that 
no responsible statesman ever thinks of regarding war 
except as a method of preserving the British Empire. 
None ever thinks of war or the threat of war as an instrument 
of policy, a method of accomplishing political aspirations 
or of dominating other independent nations and of bringing 
them under our influence or within our sphere of policy. 
The use of ships or armies as handmaids of statecraft is 
with us a wholly obsolete idea. 

No educated German will mistake us, or think that we 
are bringing an unfair or unjust accusation against the 
statesmen of his race, when we say that what we have 
described as the British view has no place in the German 
political mind. German statesmen consciously and dis- 
tinctly consider war, the threat of war, and the manipula- 
tion of sea power and of land power as instruments of 
policy. ‘They would hear with astonishment any one 
who should assert that it was unfair or derogatory 
to make such a suggestion in regard to them. As was 
pointed out with no small epigrammatic force by Major 
Stewart Murray in his admirable little book on “ The 
Reality of War” (London: Hugh Rees, 2s. 6d.), German 
statesmen study Clausewitz and look upon his maxims 
of war and statecraft as irrefutable, while ours do not. 
The fundamental principle of Clausewitz’s great work on 
the metaphysics of war 1s that policy and statecraft must 
go hand-in-hand with strategy. To put it in another way, 
the business of the military authorities is to prepare an 
efficient instrument which can be used by the statesman as 
the lever with which he is to move the world. The notion 
that war is to be limited to defending one’s own country 
and preventing other persons from interfering with one’s 
rights is, by inference, scouted as a piece of primitive 
barbarism. The kind of glorified churlishness under which 
a nation proclaims: “ You leave me alone and I'll let you 
alone, but if you hit me Ill crack your skull,” is not of any 
use to students of the school of Clausewitz,—the school 
to which, as we have said, every German statesman in 
some sort belongs. To them such talk seems nonsense, 
either in the naked form in which we have just expressed 
it, or concealed, as they would say, under the pompous 
alias of * international righteousness.” 

Needless to say, German statesmen do not proclaim or 
hold selfish or predatory aims, nor, again, are they bent 
upon vast schemes of conquest. They want, many of them 
no doubt from the highest motives, to dominate the world 
and spread German culture and influence, and to be able 
to say the final word on a hundred different questions 
and in a score of different spheres. To accomplish 
this purpose war or the threat of war is the instrument. 
Originally Germany was satisfied with the instrument of 
land force. The German, however, is nothing if not 
a logician, and German statesmen soon found that to 
make their policy effective and world-wide they must add 
a potent naval instrument to the supreme military instru- 
ment they already possessed. Without that naval instru- 
ment they see that their schemes of world-policy are always 
liable to be defeated. To return, however, to our point. 

‘he nation which is willing to use war as an instrument 
of policy, and is always on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities to employ it skilfully, is bound to be at an 
advantage in the diplomatic world. In private life 
a business man who is not afraid of taking matters 
into Court has an advantage over the men who have come 
to the conclusion that, though they may be forced to be 
defendants in the Courts, they will never be plaintiffs, and 





who almost boast that they will never issue a writ, though 
they must, of course, defend themselves if necessary. The 
German political philosophers will no doubt argue that the 
willingness to use war as an instrument of policy by no 
means leads to the actual outbreak of war. If the military 
and naval forces are large enough and efficient enough, and 
if they are directed by statesmen of sufficient skill and 
perspicacity—that is, if they are not used foolishly or 
tyrannically—a nation may get what it wants without ever 
having to use the sabre or the torpedo. If at the 
psychological moment the big battalions or the big ships 
can be shown to be in the right place and to be ready, while 
those of its rivals are not in the right place and not 
ready, the Power that has intelligently placed them there 
wins a battle which, though bloodless, is none the less 
effective. 

It is not only in the region of diplomacy that the 
willingness to use war as an instrument of policy is to be 
feared. Unquestionably there is also what may be called 
the metaphysical use of war. Men who accustom them- 
selves to think of war as an instrument of policy may 
on occasion be tempted to use war as a means of 
avoiding internal difficulties. For example, there is a 
school of political thought in Germany which avers that war 
has an extraordinarily calming and peace-bringing effect 
upon the internal situation. Its disciples note that before 
the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870 Germany was in a 
ferment of internal disturbance. After that militant 
period had closed with the destruction of the armies of 
France, Germany had for a generation and more internal 
peace. For the past ten years, however, there have 
been abundant signs of unrest and of dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things. The proletariat are 
getting out of hand. Might not a war, provided the foe 
were skilfully chosen and the operations efficiently carried 
through, have the same calming effect as before, and give 
Germany another thirty years of internal peace and quiet ? 
The German Empire 1s founded upon blood and iron,— 
upon the notion that the people must to some extent be 
regarded and must regard themselves, in the phrase which 
Carlyle grimly loved to dwell on, as “ cannon fodder.” If 
there are any signs of the foundations giving way, the 
proper thing for strengthening them is more blood and 
more iron. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Standard states that 
in this week’s issue of Die Zukunft Herr Maximilian 
Harden, the well-known publicist, gives utterance to 
extremely pessimistic views on the internal situation in 
Germany. Next year a General Election will, he believes, 
bring about an extraordinary and alarming growth of the 
Socialist Party. He goes on :— 

“ We are at the beginning of a revolution. Most people cannot 

realise it yet, although the unmistakable signs of the times ought 
to warn them of its approach; but the majority has never noticed 
the beginning of a revolution. What history names revolution 
was almost always the last and most violent phase of the revolu- 
tionary movement which had been silently and gradually growing 
for a long time previous to the actual outbreak. The German 
people feel that their Government institutions no longer satisfy 
their political needs, and that many class privileges, almost all 
the exceptional rights possessed by the members of the Civil 
Service, and the whole administration of the country have become 
intolerable, and their modest wishes having remained unfulfilled 
too long, they now desire to rush into the other extreme of 
complete democracy.” 
Herr Harden then deals with the various phases of the 
danger which he sketches in the sentences above, and 
argues that the only way to combat Socialism is to 
pursue a policy of sane and moderate reform. An 
undiluted reactionary policy, he insists, merely assists the 
Socialists in their propaganda, “whereas a progressive 
policy would tend to disarm them, and to deprive them of 
the support of large numbers of electors who now vote for 
Socialist candidates solely for the purpose of demon- 
strating their discontent with the existing condition of 
things.” 

That Herr Harden indicates the true path to his country- 
men we do not doubt for a moment, and though we 
believe that the effect of following his advice would in 
reality be very greatly to strengthen Germany, we say 
with all sincerity that we desire to see her strengthened in 
that sound and legitimate way. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves, however, that a very large section of the governing 
caste in Germany will view the moderate and Whig 
proposals of Herr Harden with the utmost dismay, if not 
indignation. If they accept his premisses, as no doubt 
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many of them will, and regard the situation as being as 
dangerous as he does, it is greatly to be feared that they 
may turn, not to his solution, but to that which we have 
described above. They may assume that the only way to 
save the State will be to calm the internal situation by an 
external war, and to give the cannon their proper food. 
They will acclaim the opportunity of the philosophic states- 
man. It may be the secret of the inner-ring statesmen 
that war has become a necessity, and that the proper type 
of war must be selected in the scientific laboratories of 
German statecraft,—the war which will involve the 
minimum of risks, but will bring the maximum of 
beneficial results at home and abroad. 

These considerations, we need hardly say, afford no 
grounds for attacking Germany or for treating her in an 
aggressive spirit. They do, however, afford grounds (1) for 
active and vigilant preparation; (2) for watching and clearly 
understanding the drift of German policy ; and (3) for the 
maintenance throughout the world of those friendships and 
understandings between the Powers likely to be endangered 
by aggressive German action. If the statesmen of the rest 
of the world know their business and hold together, even 
the most philosophic of German statesmen may be obliged 
to own with a sigh that they can find no opportunity for 
using war as an instrument of policy, and that they must 
deal with the situation, internal as well as external, by 
some other means than the surgery of war. 








THE AGENDA CLUB. 

N the new number of the Hibbert Journal a proposal is 

laid before “ English gentlemen” which the editor tells 
us in a note is already being put into practice “on a large 
scale,”—meaning thereby the Agenda Club, an organisation 
described by the Committee in a letter in our issue of 
to-day. What is proposed is nothing less than the organisa- 
tion of the chivalry, idealism, and altruism which are an 
essential part of good breeding. Chivalry and idealism are to 
be turned to the service of the country. These are elusive 
phrases, elusive qualities,—it is notoriously and distressfully 
difficult to organise anything so indefinite. It is difficult 
enough, heaven knows, to fit an organisation to the most direct 
and specific schemes. When we hear of a plan for establishing 
a sort of peaceful Samurai class for the service of the country 
we are instantly and powerfully attracted, as no one with any 
imagination could fail to be, by the pluck of the idealism ; 
but at the same time we are prevented from becoming too 
sanguine by a recognition of the numerous sources of dis- 
appointment and delysion. The thing might be a huge 
success or it might be a huge failure. By far the greatest 
justification for hoping that it will be successful 1s the fact 
that it is romantic, and therefore lays a binding hold upon 
the spirit. The writer of the article, who signs himself “ Pars 
Minima,” addresses himself to “ gentlemen ” who may describe 
themselves as such in the conventional sense. “I am appeal- 
ing,” he says, “to that still extant but not increasing type— 
the well-bred Englishman—to men of gentle birth, of an 
inherited courtesy and courage, ‘ good sportsmen,’ incapable 
of dishonesty, lying with difficulty, unassuming, undemonstra- 
tive, plain, blunt, loyal.” If we had to define the class in 
ordinary terms, we should say that he would confine member- 
ship in the society of banded altruists—the restriction would 
only be temporary, we understand—to the type of men who 
have had a public-school or University education. 

He appeals to this class, to begin with, rather than to another 
for two reasons: first, because he holds that its members 
do not, for one cause or another, render to their country a 
service either commensurate with their good intentions or 
proportionate to their accidental privileges of birth and 
circumstance; and secondly, because, if they should advocate 
any new method of social advancement for the less fortunate 
parts of the community, they would not be hampered or baffled 
hy the easy charge of self-seeking. “If,” says he, “some little 
Scotch apothecary, or eloquent miner, take upon himself to 
plead for the redress of grievances or the extension of the 
privileges of the poor, it is cheerfully assumed that self- 
interest is the motive power, and whether such charges be 
just or unjust, they emphatically clog the wheels of move- 
ment. You start with this inestimable aid, that your hands 
ave not only clean but beyond suspicion. It is but one other 
of your incomparable advantages. There is enough to be 








done, God knows; and worth doing, that is certain; and ab‘ 
to be done, that is demonstrable. Gentlemen, the game is in 
your hands. What do you propose todo?” Thatisa moving 
appeal, and reminds us of a fine story of Cobden. That 
great idealist—for so in truth he was—was speaking one night 
in the Commons. During his speech a group of members of 
the Young England Party—the men of the beautiful white 
waistcoats immortalised by the author of “Pelham” and 
philosophised by Carlyle—entered the House. This magnificent 
irruption of splendid eldest sons and owners of castles and 
demesnes, parks and chases, “ woods, waters, and wastes,” 
somewhat interrupted the eloquence of him they had dubbed 
the “inspired bagman.” Happy in his chance, and “ turning 
his necessity to glorious gain,” Cobden wheeled round and 
addressed the shining band of youth and wealth: “ Your 
fathers led our fathers at Cregy and at Agincourt! Why 
won't you lead us now?” That, in a nutshell, is the appeal 
of the Agenda Club. 

As to the existence of high intentions among the majority 
of young men throughout the whole kingdom who are sensible 
of their advantages of comfort and education there can be 
no doubt whatever. We suppose that there never was a time 
when a wholesome consciousness of social responsibility was so 
widespread as now, and “ Pars Minima” is quite right to make 
this fact the occasion and the justification of his appeal. 
The general stirring of responsibility, the loud affirmative to 
the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” express them- 
selves, as we all know, in a variety of solutions. Some of 
them are put forward as panaceas, and some of them would 
make the unequal distribution of comfort and the inequality 
of opportunity considerably worse than before. But that 
mournful fact need not disquiet us for the moment; 
it remains true that among men of every shade of 
political opinion, among men who have religious faith and 
among those who have it not, there is an _ identical 
aspiration after that “something better” which is to be 
encompassed by the co-operation of the classes, and by 
sympathy and guidance voluntarily rendered rather than by 
the terribly patronising quittance of responsibility which is 
too often called charity. The rise of a generous impatience, 
and the desire to do something practical, are due to several 
causes: the wearying spectacle of chronic unemployment; the 
ever-growing engagement of voluntary activity in the lesser 
administrative bodies which makes the appetite grow by what 
it feeds on; the sense that the Empire requires a suitable 
standard of physical fitness in every one who claims the 
dignity of citizenship; the knowledge that the position of 
Great Britain in the councils of the world (held only by-the 
respect she inspires in her competitors) is challenged in a way 
which has been unknown since the French wars. 


When we ourselves published a series of articles on “ A New 
Way of Life” some of our correspondents wrote to ask 
whether it would not be possible to put our principles into 
practice by the formation of a league or society. And our 
regretful answer had to be that, much as we desired such a 
thing, we had ventured only to recommend a particular frame 
of mind for conducting oneself as an Englishman, and that 
our principles must appear, if anywhere, in the routine of our 
lives, in embracing such opportunities of service as were 
already amply provided. Every new league ought to have 
some very precise object. Otherwise, as it seems to us, it is 
bound to perish. There are already too many leagues, and 
the mortality among them is terribly but explicably high. 
The Agenda Club will have, as we have said, the advantage 
of romance, but even this will not save it if its object is 
not definite. No doubt the organisers appreciate this truth 
as much as we do, and are bending their attention to 
such a troublesome condition of success. If definiteness 
can be achieved, we see no reason why the new movement 
should not surprise the country by laying bare some 
vast vein of latent endeavour and nobility. We do not 
understand ourselves very well even yet. When General 
Baden-Powell invented the scheme for Boy Scouts no one 
could possibly have foreseen with any assurance the instant 
and resounding success with which it met. It would be 
silly to dismiss any scheme merely because it seemed strange 
or exotic. Possibly the Agenda Club will fill the country 
with, as it were, an army of spiritual Man Scouts. 

The club, which is apparently to bind its members to 
a period of renunciation and devotion—at all events an 
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inner circle of members will, we suppose, be so bound—and 
yet refrain from indulging in what generally passes for 
“charity,” will be thrown back on applying its energies and 
its money to a “scientific” treatment of social problems. 
Numerous difficulties and vexations at once suggest them- 
selves. A scientific treatment is in effect a political treatment. 
One devoted member might sincerely believe that all remedies 
for, say, unemployment were useless except Tariff Reform; 
another might believe with quite equal sincerity that the 
strength of the society had better Le devoted to the preservation 
of Free-trade. And yet it is admitted to be an essential con- 
dition of the proposed society that it should be non-party. 
This difficulty also is no doubt being guarded against by the 
organisers, It is too obvious to have been overlooked. If 
it should be possible to enlist a body of well-endowed young 
men in a brotherhood vowed to self-sacrifice and public 
service on non-party lines, no one would be more delighted 
than ourselves, for we do firmly believe that the evils of 
our party system have been allowed to master us to a very 
undesirable extent. And we are as sure as we can be of 
anything that there is in the country at this very moment 
an enormous body of moderate opinion—probably repre- 
sented very largely indeed in the class to which “ Pars 
Minima” appeals—which is heartily sick of being offered 
the stone of wild political partisanship when it asks for 
the bread of a sane patriotiem. 

The elub, we understand, would have various grades of 
membership, as it is clear that while some men with 
means and leisure would like to make definite personal 
service the business of their lives, other men, no less well 
intentioned, could give only a portion of their spare time. 
In some ways it would resemble the Misericordia Society 
in Italy, of which many of our readers must have heard, 
or with which they may have come in contact. The members 
take a vow which binds them to the service of others, 
however inconvenient the appointed task may be, and the 
distinctive headdress which disguises their features when 
they are on their errands is designed to prevent their duties 
from becoming a source of spiritual pride or self-gratification. 
Another difficulty which occurs to us is that the social 
qualification for membership in such a club as is proposed 
might become, even though the qualification be temporary, 
the material of arrogance, and the society would plunge from 
ridicule into futility. That is a danger which must be avoided, 
but “Pars Minima” has foreseen it clearly enough. The 
scheme is as yet somewhat vague, and we await the details 
with extreme interest. Any vulgarity, however unintentional, 
any air of condescension, any affectation, would be poison 
in the veins of such a society. But if those things can be 
excluded from the body, what limit would there be to 
the impressiveness of nobility freely confessing and dis- 
charging its obligations? What a catholic Church cannot 
and must not do, a sworn band of devotees may rightfully 
do in maintaining, by exclusion, a peculiar standard of 
eonduct as a condition of membership. The mistake of 
the Lollards cannot be repeated here. We trust that the 
Agenda Club will succeed and prosper exceedingly, contriving, 
in spite of all difficulties, to bear without abuse the grand 
old name of gentleman. We need only add that any inquiries 
on the subject may be addressed to “Service Group,” at the 
office of the Hibbert Journal, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., or direct to the Committee of the Agenda 
Ciub, 6 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





BAD MEMORIES. 

N exceptionally good memory is by no means always a 
moral asset; perhaps it is not even invariably a mental 

one. A very inferior mind is not incompatible with a retentive 
memory; indeed, we have seen instances in which it appeared 
to be accentuated by it. Who has not come across people 
who seem to have just scraped through what we may call the 
examinations of life by means of a good memory? They have 
no judgment and no power of thought, but memory supplies 
them, as it were, with a “crib” wherein they find a few indis- 
pensable answers. In the world of affairs such men do 
passably well in subordinate positions, but socially they are 
unbearable. They never forget a face, and regard this con- 
nexion between the eye and the mind as somehow relating 
them to Royalty. Their small minds are cluttered up with 
undigested details, worn-out theories, stale conclusions, and 





savourless old jokes. With them time has no power to blur 
false data or render uncertain a false solution, and none 
to create a fresh beginning. There really is no such 
hopeless person as the stupid man with a good memory, 
Moreover, he is always disliked, for he has not the tact to 
pretend to forget; indeed, he is proud of his memory, even 
in the smallest matter. He will assure you that no address 
and no date ever escapes him, and you will soon find out that 
every idle word he has ever heard and every absurd incident 
he has ever witnessed are equally carefully preserved, and 
brought to light with an equal pride. Whoever has, to use 
the ordinary phrase, let himself go in the presence of such a 
man will regret it. One day he will be called to account for 
his folly, and the case against him proved by the rememberer’s 
collection of snapshots. 


In the domain of morals the same theory holds good. A 
perfectly clear memory does not adorn an indifferent 
character. A bad memory is often the adjunct of magna- 
nimity. Personal injuries fade out of the normal mind even 
when they are not forgiven, but where we get a good memory 
anda bad heart they rankle for ever. The act of remembering 
is, except in rare instances, and among abnormally sensitive 
people, who often strive to forget, pleasurable. There are few 
recollections which any of us would consent to lose if we were 
consulted; but the pleasure to be gained from the going over 
of grudges, while it is undeniable, is fearfully unwholesome, is 
liable, in fact, to undermine the moral health altogether. To 
this form of intemperance the man with an exceptionally long 
memory is most prone. “ How badly I was treated,” he says to 
himself. “ The truth is, I am too good-natured, too scrupulous, 
too highly strung. In this rough world every man should look 
out for himself,’—and he proceeds to teach some one else the 
same unfortunate lesson. The constant renewal of his sense 
of injury has made him think better of himself, and act worse 
by his neighbour, than he would ever have done had he been 
more forgetful. But all these troubles are unknown to the 
person whose memory is, as it were, porous. All bitterness 
oozes out of the mind which is continually being refilled. 


The true moral significance of memory lies in the fact 
of the human instinct to repay. This instinct does not 
take the form of crude and personal revenge so often as it 
used to do. Christianity has softened men’s hearts up toa 
point. From any expression of determined revenge all decent 
people now shrink. It is a passion with which persons above 
a certain level of cultivation hardly count. Hard work, 
more especially mental work, destroys the worst forms of 
rancour. A continual rush of fresh thoughts tends to flush 
the memory, and to wash out personal spite. Nevertheless the 
instinct is still active, though it finds an attenuated, and asa 
rule a vicarous, expression. The average man who is not 
exceptionally good or bad returns to the world the treatment 
he has received at the hands of the world, so far as in him 
lies. If he is a saint—and saints are far commoner than 
cynics think—he returns good for evil; if he isa villain, he 
returns evil for good; but the average man is guided by his 
experience,—he gives back “ good measure, pressed down and 
running over.” The uneducated think nothing of passing a 
bad coin. They regard the fact that it was given to them 
as an ample excuse for their dishonesty. On the other hand, 
they are not sufficiently resentful to try to “pay out” the 
giver. The change of sentiment marks an advance, but, like 
all reforms, it is disfigured by some injustice. Half the small 
injuries and unkindnesses and verbal pinpricks which serve to 
keep the average of happiness always below the right level 
are attributable to this insane wish to salve a wound by 
inflicting one. To take a question of small importance, most 
of the malignant snobbishness in the world is created by an 
unjust blow from above. A Duchess, let us say, snubs Mrs. 
Smith. If Mrs. Smith is a very nice woman, she will wince 
and try to forget it. If she is a horrid woman, she will 
wait her opportunity to make the Duchess sorry; and, no 
opportunity arising, she will feel a weight upon her mind 
for a long or short period, according to the length of her 
memory. An arrogant woman, on the other hand, will snub 
the first acquaintance whom her position enables her to 
strike from a point of vantage, and the sound of the 
blow constantly passed on will echo out of earshot 
somewhere in the social abyss. Again, who that is an 
employer of labour has not tried in vain to protect a 
subordinate’s subordinate, and has had all his efforts 
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hindered by the instinct of the man in the middle position 
to pay off the ill turns suffered in youth? “ But he doesn’t 
suffer as I suffered,” he will argue. “ Look how I worked 
early and late. No one troubled about my having proper rest 
and recreation. I call it a lot of nonsense and fuss. Let him 
doas 1 did.” To take a more serious instance, it is always 
very difficult to make a reform in any institution—say a 
school—owing to the people who throw their whole weight 
against it because of the fact of the hardships they endured 
under the old régime. Natural self-love no doubt counts for 
something in the matter,—the feeling thet a system which 
has produced such fine men as they are can have very little 
amiss with it. Again, a natural conservatism must be counted 
with; but we think the instinct to pay back must bear the 
greater weight of responsibility. That human nature will 
ever lose this tendency we do not for one instant believe, 
and the most convinced believers in democracy—among 
whom the present writer counts himself—must admit that 
it bears very seriously upon the talent for ruling said to 
exist in the class whose memory is best stored with happiness. 
The “ranker” is not very often popular with his men. Will 
the new Magistrates be popular? Without a doubt they know 
the most about the class they are judging. They know what 
their temptations are, and they know that those temptations 
can be resisted. Of contemptuous tolerance they will know 
nothing, and about hardship they know a great deal. The 
man whose luck has made him happy may not understand 
hardship, but he has at least no scores to wipe off upon the 
world, however retentive his memory. Probably he will never 
rise to the height of the man for whom sad memory is but the 
prolific seed of sympathy, but he will be of more use to his 
fellows than one who has at the back of his mind a wish to 
“get even,” not with his enemy, but with his world. 





THE POACHER’S LURCHER.—A NIGHT SCENE 
IN ARDEN. 
HE lane where the poachers are now lurking, called 
“The Black Lane” by the children of the brotherhood 
of Brookington’s suburban courts and alleys, is the favourite 
meeting-place of the nocturnal tribe. It is not a black lane. 
It is green and wide and shady each side with the tall and 
graceful elms for which Shakespeare’s Arden is noted. There 
is nothing at all black about tbat lane but the pathway, and 
that is periodically strewn with ashes,—alternately by the 
farmer and the county authorities. On this slender ground 
it was christened “ The Black Lane” by the roving youngsters, 
and no doubt will remain so to the end of the chapter. There 
is a lush grass waste on the south side of it, about two 
yards in width. Here the Bohemian, or his son or daughter, 
brings the donkey. Often in passing through that leafy 
Warwickshire lane, towards the lowlands in which the Red 
Coom) Farm is placed, one can see the docile creature 
browsing at his ease; while at a distance is the Bobemian’s 
son, lazily stretched out along the turf, playing at pitch-and- 
toss with himseif and two pennies. 

As regularly as the evening comes, the tribe of men who 
make a profession of poaching can be seen shambling along 
that lane. It is a motley crew, varied in age as in colour and 
physiognomy. At the eastern end of “The Black Lane” the 
slouching brotherhood invariably make a halt. The spot at 
this hour, and in this uncertain light, looks like the entrance 
toa dark wood. The lane is well timbered, and at this end, 
where the poachers stand looking over their fruitful hunting- 
ground, two trees meet in overhanging embrace, casting a 
dense shadow all along the lane. It is like a narrow wood, 
with a sweeping curve westward, and the knot of men, halting 
in the shadowy alcove, would, to the stranger's eye, have the 
appearance of woodlanders going home from their day's work, 
axeless and timberless. 

But a dog is with them. Nota black-and-white, half-sheep- 
dog creature like the companion of the woodmen, which 
curls himself up on the woodcutter’s coat and sleeps there 
happily all the day long, with only an occasional bark to the 
infrequent stranger to show that he is alive. No, not that 
kind of dog at all. He is a respectable, honest, well-behaved, 
frank sort of fellow, not at all ashamed to look any one in 
the face, even if it were a King. The poacher’s companion 
is quite a different creature, although it is of the canine breed 
and walks on four legs. So far as the now dusky light will 
permit one to see, there is the lurcher by that stump, which, 





when this lane was a bridle-path, was the gate-post. It is aa 
dark as the stump itself and quite as motionless. It seldom 
barks, never would be more correct, and hardly ever moves. 
One almost wonders whether it can be alive; whether it is 
not a bronze dog, like some of those on the doorsteps of 
Brookington mansions. It is only when the poachers move 
that one can recognise it as a living thing. Then it sidles 
along between their legs, silently and very stealthily, the 
most melancholy thing that crawls under the light of the 
moon. : 

To me, who have often seen that lurcher, there always 
seems something unearthly about it,—some namele-s something 
which makes me almost creep whenever I look at it. The 
dog itself appears to be ashamed to have its face scanned by 
any human creature other than a poacher. A curse seems to 
be upon it. It appears to writhe under a ban which cannot 
be lifted. It is a doomed, damned dog. Full of elfish, deep 
craft; more human than canine; more devilish than all. 
Poor creature; it drops its head and sidles off, goblin-like, 
when one looks at it. Once only it lifts its face, and that is 
enough. But that dog’s scent is wonderful, and its arts are 
wonderful. In this respect it has the instincts of the blood- 
hound, only it does not scent blood. It is the poachers it 
scents. They may be street-lengths from it, but it is sure to 
find them. Its track is as deadly certain as the Redskin’s. 


One dark late-autumn night, darker than usual for that 
time of year, especially in this green dip of the Warwickshire 
landscape so shadowed over with trees, the crew of poachers 
sbambled on their nightly prowl at about ten by the clock. 
There were no stars in the welkin, not a single glimmer of 
light with which to enable them to kill their rabbits, or to 
pluck a partridge on the spinney stile. Orders had been left 
with the wife of the poacher (gentle lily of a woman to be 
mated with so rough a master) who owned the dog not to 
loose the animal until they had been gone from the house 
for twenty minutes,—the time it took them to shamble 
to the eastern end of “The Black Lane.” The poacher 
was desirous of testing his lurcher in the science of nocturnal 
geography, which he had paid great pains to teach it, and 
also regarding its scent. The wife of the poacher, sewing 
in her little wooden hut just upon the skirts of the living 
greenwood, obeyed her orders to the letter and to the 
minute. Poor thing; she had painful memories of what dis- 
obedience meant to her. There were marks upon her cheeks 
and brow which even time would never erase. She therefore 
released the lurcher, panting and struggling to be free to 
follow, in exactly twenty minutes after the departure of her 
gentle spouse, and with the words “ Find him” sent the animal 
on its weirdsome errand into the darkness of the night. 


Like a thing of evil, with nose to the ground, and thin body 
writhing as if disturbed by some hidden emotion, this Warwick- 
shire-bred lurcher-dog made his way down the passage leading 
from the poacher’s wooden hut. Down one silent and naked 
street, along another, and up a third it went; just in the same 
position, never raising an eye to the traveller who might be, 
and was, passing at the time. Sniffing along the bare and arid 
ground with something of the serpent about it, it pursued 
its silent and uncanny course over tke red hills that bank up 
Brookington in the east, up the green ones a reach higher, 
and onwards to the clap-gate leading to “The Black Lane.” 
There the poachers, waiting in the green alcove of the trees, 
for they could not proceed upon their enterprise without the 
lurcher, strained their eyes, and saw the creeping, crawling 
thing wriggling itself towards them at a rapid rate through 
the dusk, until it grovelled in the black dust at its own 
master’s feet and licked his dirty hand. This invaluable 
member of the poacher’s brotherhood having arrived upon 
the scene and received a pat on its narrow belly from the big, 
hard fist of every man there, the tribe moved off slowly and 
silently to their hunting-ground in the green lands of the 
Red Coomb. 

It is not given to many poachers in Shakespeare’s Arden to 
admire Nature’s aspects at night-time. In the daylight, when 
time hangs heavy on their hands, they may show, or pretend 
to show, a half-hearted interest in the beauties of the land- 
scape around them. Sitting ona stile, or lounging against une, 
in the manner affected by these unkempt sons of Ishmael, they 
will profess to admire the graceful shape of the hills, the varied 
colouring of the foliage, such as is left upon the trees, and 
the square stone tower of the village church peeping up from 
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the verdure of the lovely Coomb. Whether this is a pretence 
or not it is difficult to say, for the Warwickshire poacher has 
a way of making you think he is in earnest. At night-time 
the ease is entirely different. He is then on business, and not 
pleasure, bent. Then he has no time or patience to look upon 
his native landscapes in their cloudy mantle. The rabbits 
and hares are out in their hundreds in the Coomb close, and 
he is anxious to peg the nets and begin killing ; and naturally 
the poacher’s lurcher, with its sharp, cunning eyes, stealthy 
tread, and dumb tongue, is panting to do the same. So in 
single file, with the indispensable lurcher-dog walking 
solemnly behind, they stalk across the field of vetches to 
the grassland beyond like a column of dark shadows from the 
darker nether world. xX. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE AGENDA CLUB. 
(To ras Epiron or tHe “Spectator.”’] 

£1r,—As aconsistent friend of idealistic endeavour, you will, we 
think, allow us to make through your columns an announce- 
ment of the formation of the Agenda Club. The “Open 
Letter to English Gentlemen ”—the first article of the current 
Hibbert Journal—does no more than indicate a few of the 
ideas which inspired our project, and in particular emphasises 
the responsibility of the privileged classes. The Agenda Club, 
as its name is meant to imply, is organised as an eminently 
practical body to get a few things really done. It will recruit 
from that very large class (which includes all classes) the men 
who want to “do something,” who feel a vague but insistent 
sense of social or national responsibility: men who perhaps 
when they ask themselves the question, “ What am I doing 
for my country or my countrymen?” are not quite 
satisfied with the answer. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Agenda Club is non-party, and that controversial 
politics are entirely outside its scope. It is not in the 
ordinary sense a society or institute for social service: 
rather, a society of societies, wider in scope, yet even 
more restricted and practical in the details of its 
programme,—the actual agenda. It will recruit for all 
and from all suitable societies. Men who are keen enough 
to belong to one of the many admirable existing institutions 
should emphatically become members of the Agenda Club; 
men anxious to know how best to give a part of their leisure 
would join and consult its organised data. The club would 
on a wider scale, if possibly in an amateur and more popular 
manner, attempt such work as is now attempted by the British 
Institute of Social Service or the British Science Guild, 
and in a field largely different from that of the Charity 
Organisation Society. It would enlist men whom these 
rather formidably named societies do, as a matter of 
common experience, repel. 

The Agenda Club idea is to work for a highest common 
factor, as it were, of practical idealism ; to organise not merely 
the fanatic, the crank, and the enthusiast (all admirable and 
vitally useful if sometimes difficult types), but the plain man, 
the less keen yet still willing citizen; not only those who can 
give full time or much time, but those who can give but little. 
We have observed that the work of idealistic societies is 
thrown upon the few more active spirits, the rank-and-file of 
supporters not being organised to a definite service well 
within their powers. In various ways we have provided 
against this defect. Organisation, business system, is the 
keynote of the method. We think that if anything like the 
same forethought, courage, persistence, ingenuity in presenta- 
tion (anglicé, advertising) were devoted to ideulistic effort as are 
daily consecrated to the sale of soaps, salves, tobaccos, drugs, 
and drinks, we should have a happier England. 

Can we command that type of service? All our evidence 
goes to show that we can; and we wish that evidence seriously 
considered. Certainly our plans, which have taken only a 
little less than four years to complete, cannot be dismissed 
with an airy, wholesale disapproval. On the other hand, they 
are sound and stable enough to be strengthened by criticism 
that, however trenchant, is essentially constructive. Let no 
one who really “ cares” think himself unable to belp us. We 
need service a great deal more than money. There will be no 
lack of money, a point on which we can also submit evidence. 
We want to enlist some capable whole-time men because the 





effective control of the central organisation cannot be left to 
casual amateur handling oruninspired and underpaid services, 
We look primarily to the younger men first because in the 
main they have more leisure and spare energy, and, further, 
because we believe that each generation must solve its own 
problems in its own way. We interpret history—and recent 
history is not excepted—as proving broadly that for no longer 
than a generation can the ideals of a given group keep fresh 
or its methods spontaneous, and accordingly are organising 
the Agenda Club to come to an end after twenty-five years at 
the most. Foundation funds will be controlled so as to be 
automatically exhausted at the end of the period. We do 
not forget that we shall then be old or middle-aged, inevitably 
somewhat of a drag on the chariots of oncoming youth If, 
as a most unlikely exception to a universal rule, the Agenda 
Club should reach the allotted date of its happy despatch 
while still in the unspoilt vigour of its first youth, its example 
can be followed by Agenda IL., which wil! have all the benefit 
of our experience. The Agenda Club will have done its work 
and have missed the misery, not the less tragic because it is 
not apprehended by the culprits, of hampering the work of 
the younger generation. 

We cannot trespass further on your space. We wish, ina 
word, to unite in one great central guild or association all 
men of goodwill. We think that such a bond of union will 
prevent many from in fact becoming “ too old at forty,” and 
from that mournful tag, “I used to think like that, my boy, 
when I was your age.” It will also do some definite things 
that need doing. Inquiries may be addressed to us at our 
temporary office at 6 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. A confidential memorandum will be sent to such as 
will give us some indication that they are not moved by mere 
curiosity. And perhaps you, Sir, will be able to find place 
in a later issue for a few of such of the criticisms and 
suggestions as may seem of most general interest.—We are, 
Sir, &c., THE INCEPTION COMMITTEE OF THE 

AGENDA CLUB, 

6 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


P.S.—It is our deliberate policy to challenge attention to 
our ideas, and not to the names of distinguished men who 
approve of them. As, however, some guarantee of good faith 
may be required by the sceptical inquirer, we are glad to 
mention the four gentlemen who were the original sponsors 
for the bona fides of the originators of this movement, viz. :— 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., Sir Wiiliam Ramsay, 
K.C.B., F.B.S., the Hon. Sydney Holland, C. H. St. John 
Hornby. 





“CUI BONO?” 

[To Ter Eprror or Tue “Sprctaror.”"] 
Srr,— What is going to be the outcome of the colloquy between 
the two Front Benches? Is it to bea settlement by consent 
or merely a procrastination? Perhaps it would be better for 
outsiders not even to attempt to find an answer to this 
question, for fear of prejudicing the chances, slight though 
they may be, of getting the Constitutional issue out of the 
way altogether. For if this could be done, other things being 
equal, a speedy settlement would be most devoutly to be 
wished. Only I fear that other things are not equal, and that 
no speedy settlement is in sight. Already the Conference has 
been made use of to postpone a crisis for six months,—that is 
to say, to continue the possession of office for at least six 
months to the present Cabinet. No one else gains anything. 
The Liberals are no nearer the abolition of the veto; the 
Labour men are no nearer single-Chamber government, 
Wales is no nearer to Disestablishment, nor Ireland to Home- 
rule. The Whisky-tax, the License-duties, and land valua- 
tion are still with us. The Admirals and Generals wiil not 
get their hundred million loan, nor the Tariff Reformers their 
Preference. But the Cabinet will continue to draw their 
salaries—at all events until November—while they continue 
to neglect their primary duty,—the making provision for 
the safety, honour, and welfare of the King and all his 
dominions. 

And when Parliament reassembles in November to pass the 
Budget—what then? LEither the Cabinet will buy the 
requisite Irish votes by refusing concessions to the Unionists 
on the Constitutional question, and so will secure yet another 
six months’ or year’s tenure of office, or else the Cabinet will 
have come to terms with the Unionist leaders; one of which 
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terms, express or implied, will have to be that the Unionist 
Party is to keep Mr. Asquith in power, in spite of the 
Nationalist vote, for an indefinite time! 

For the nation has got itself into a dilemma from which at 
first sight there seems no escape. And perbaps the blame 
should be put as much on us moderate men as on any one, 
for are we not rather apt to shirk our responsibility for the 
government of this great Empire, and to sbift the burden on 
to the not unwilling shoulders of the party men and pro- 
fessional politicians, either because we do not take the 
trouble to think things out to their logical conclusions, or 
because we salve our consciences with the thought that we 
are mere insignificant units in the crowd, whose individual 
conclusions cannot affeet the result? But itis only if each 
man thinks things out for himself, and is not afraid publicly 
to express the conclusions at which he arrives, that govern- 
ment “by the people” can ever be anything but misgovern- 
ment by demagogues. 

We have been mistaking means for ends. The Constitution 
and Constitutional reform are only means by which we may 
hope to select the right men to govern us; and while we are 
debating about the means, the wrong men have got into 
power, and are making use of the very defects of the Con- 
stitution to keep themselves there. But what is the good, 
some other Centre Party man may ask, of turning them out P 
Are we sure that the other fellows are any better? Well, 
personally I think they are, just a bit; but that is not the 
point. The principle of all progress and evolution on this 
earth is variation, death to the unfit, and survival for 
the fit. Let us have a change of Ministry and a new Parlia- 
ment at once. If these should prove no better than the 
present ones, then let us have yet another Ministry, and yet 
another Parliament, and so on, till in the end we get what we 
want. Of course General Elections are expensive; but if we 
get the right men we shall save in the end. It is cheaper to 
“scrap” the old plant, even two or three times over, than to go 
on running the concern at a loss. And of course the Ministers 
and the Members of Parliament will not like it, and will move 
heaven and earth to stick to their billets; but if we “men in 
the street ” really make up our minds together, itcan be done 
inspite of them. And if it is to be done, it will be through 
the influence of the moderate and patriotic portion of the 
Press, headed, as usual, by the Spectator. There used to be 
an old election cry, “ Measures, not men.” Let our cry be 
just the converse; get hold of the right men and the measures 
will follow soon enough.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp T. Dixon. 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





COMPROMISE. 

[To rue Eprtor or Tee “ Srectator.”") 
Sm,—Mr. Lord's letter in Tuesday's Morning Post pnts in 
plain language the disgust which some quiet people feel at 
the political situation, the interested calculations of the 
political partisan as to the psychological moment at which 
his views are likely to prevail, and he is inclined to postpone 
it in the Micawberish hope that some new factor will turn the 
balance in his favour. Mr. Lord seems to claim that all the 
lies which poison our atmosphere are due to the Socialist 
Party,—the party which used to be called Liberal, but which 
does not stand by Liberal principles. But lies beget lies, and 
it would be hard to apportion responsibility fairly. A thunder- 
storm would clear the air ; the simmering sultry heat slackens 
the mental fibre. 

In spite of appearances, there is good ground to believe 
that the British people are lovers of truth. “Open ye the 
gates that the righteous nation that loveth the truth may 
enter in,” is a ery to which they respond. So also as regards 
the Church. If it be true, as Mr. Morgan insinuates, that 
a religious Census “would show in the most merciless 
manner the Church in her true colours” (Spectator, 
July 2nd), surely there is nothing the Church desires more. 
When there is a question of truth the Church will be fore- 
most in demanding judgment, and having its own weaknesses 
displayed that it may mend them. If the Church needs that 
cohesion to which Nonconformists believe they have attained, 
the best way to bring this about is to expose the dangers 
which our “unhappy divisions” have caused. The words 
originally applied to Nonconformists are in these days 
applicable to the Church itself, and have tended not a little 


to shake the allegiance of men who can go back in memory 
forty or fifty years. Anti-Clericalism is rampant on the 
Continent, and it is for Christians to consider how far 
Clericalism and true Christianity are necessary complements 
the one of the other. Compromise is out of place here also; 
as Mr. Birrell said years ago, “it is the Mass that differs.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Srons. 





THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS. 

(To rue Epiror or tue “Srectator.”} 
Srr,—Referring to the letter on this subject in your last 
issue, I should like to say that, having attended the Edin- 
burgh Conference closely throughout, I am under the 
impression that all earnest thinkers among the delegates 
perceived that in the future we must give more, not less, 
attention to schools of Christian theology. There is no 
statement of the “simple Gospel,” or of any personal relation 
to the risen Christ, which does not involve belief in the un- 
changeableness of Jesus Christ. In a universe of change, 
and in days when growth and evolution, not stability, are the 
tests of durability, this doctrine of the unchangeableness of 
Jesus can only rest on a complex theology. Maultitudes of 
those who live in the power of this belief are unconscious of 
the dogmas it involves; but the moment it is challenged on 
the intellectual side those dogmas must be defined. Christian 
theology at any time and place is only the translation of the 
Gospel into terms of the intellect. Constant effort at theo- 
logical definition has been and will be increasingly a neces- 
sary counterpart of Christian emotion and practice. While 
all the speakers at Edinburgh were agreed that theology in 
the past has been too cumbrous, and has often concealed what 
it sought to reveal, it was made clear that only by historical 
knowledge and by long training in thought and argument 
can men be well equipped to bring the “ simple Gospel” home 
to the subtle and indefatigable intellect of the East. As 
Christianity is bound to come into more sympathetic touch 
with the other great world-religions by ratifying all that is 
good in them, nations trained under these religions will need 
the utmost help that the best-trained minds can give to build 
up a Christian philosophy and symbolism suited to their own 
needs. 

There has been much said loosely about the union of divers 
Christian bodies at the Conference. It became clear as the 
days went on that such co-operation in Christian work as 
could coincide with acute differences of Christian observance 
and organisation was the only unity at present attainable, 
and many felt that this was all that could be aimed at. 

A great event has taken place. It is not too much to say 
that a new era for Christendom has been ushered in by this 
Conference; but whether we have only had a sunny March 
day, to be followed by many a black storm before the summer 
of the new era will shine on us, or whether that summer will 
come quickly and abide, will depend not only upon an ardent 
desire for unity, but upon accurate thinking, a clear recog- 
nition of differences of belief, and a reverence for all honest 
conviction. In myestimation, the Bishop of Birmingham and 
the Bishop of Southwark, perhaps also the Superior of the 
Community of the Resurrection, standing as they do for a 
distinct line of demarcation, did more than any other three 
men to promote clear thinking and the reverent handling of 
facts. Many speakers declared that Christendom must 
become an outward unity because our Lord so willed. But in 
creation the Divine Will hides the real unity and displays 
variety; and many would appear to forget that we have as yet 
no certainty that “the unity of the Spirit” may not be 
intended to comprise great outward variety.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toe AuTHor or “Pro Curisto eT Ecclesia.” 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF MISSIONARY FUNDS 
AND SOCIETIES. 
(To raz Epitos or tum “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Charles Haldon should read my letter again, when 
he will see that he has misunderstood its drift almost entirely. 
The introduction of the uniform system of accounts in the 
management of missionary societies is merely to secure that 
the business side of missions shall have proper weight in the 
management. The presence or absence of such a system of 
accounts cannot of course directly accomplish the evangelisa- 
tion of the world shortly or at all. Again, my figures relate 








to missions as a whole which are controlled from this country, 
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My proposals for an extension of missions relate to those 
portions of the earth’s surface where evangelisation has not 
yet been attempted. To state this ia to prove that the 
objections put forward by Mr. Haldon in the Spectator of 
June 25th are not applicable. 

The Conference on missions which has been held in Edin- 
burgh since my letter was written has driven home the 
importance of the points I endeavoured to make, which are 
that the great stumbling-block to the success of Christian 
missions in heathen countries at present is the competition 
and differences which missionary effort reveals to the residents 
in those countries, who, whether Mohammedans, or Buddhists, 
or what not, cannot understand what Christianity is in view 
of the presence of opposing Christian sects in competition, 
which the natives realise, frequently represent conflicting 
camps. We shall find no sects in heaven, but there are 
probably two hundred Christian sects at least in the world. 
This condition of affairs makes the mission field as it exists 
at present full of preventable difficulties, which, so long as 
they continue, must make missions ruinously costly and 
largely non-effective for good. Dr. Horton in his address 
at Edinburgh on the resources of Christian life drove home 
his points, and made by far the deepest impression of any 
speaker throughout the meetings. Why? Because he got 
up above sect and tried—successfully—to bring his hearers’ 
minds to a realisation of the beauties and realities of the 
Christ life. 

My proposal is that the existing missionary agencies should 
form a representative Council with the object of commencing 
the evangelisation of those portions of the world where 
Christian missions at present have no foothold. Such a 
Council could divide this portion of the earth’s surface 
amongst the different Christian Communions, and an under- 
standing should surely be possible whereby no sect com- 
petition should be permitted in any assigned district, such 
as that which at the present time elsewhere exists, to the 
confusion and destruction of the spread of the Gospel and 
the evangelisation of the human race. I am quite prepared 
to go into the details of the proposed organisation with any 
representative Council should the matter be seriously enter- 
tained, and I should be further pleased to show where and 
how the requisite funds may be obtained. Until, however, the 
broad outline of the proposal is entertained, or objections to 
it are raised and proved to be unanswerable, I do not feel I 
should be justified in occupying more of your space for the 
present.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry ©. Burpert. 

The Lodge, Porchester Square, W. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE REFERENDUM. 

(To tue Epriror or tue “ Srectrator.”’] 
S1r,—These who believe in “ government of the people by the 
people and for the people’—that is to say, in democracy 
pure and undefiled—cannot but admit the principle of the 
Referendum, which is simply the taking of a poll of the 
electorate on a Constitutional or other proposal made by 
the Legislature for the purpose of ascertaining the will of 
the people. A denial of this principle apparently involves in 
effect the assertion of a belief in some kind of autocratic or 
oligarchic government. It may be safely assumed that in 
theory at least all political parties in the United Kingdom are 
committed to the principle of democratic government, and 
hence one would expect to find them all in accord upon the 
principle of the Referendum. But as is not unusual when 
an attempt is made to put a principle into practice, the 
difficulty lies in the application. It will be found, I think, 
that the outspoken opposition to the Referendum can 
always be resolved into a criticism of the method of its 
application. 

Useful lessons as to method can be drawn, I think, even 
from the “small, rapidly growing, unstable” States of the 
American Union, especially if the examinations which 
“ American Liberal” has made are extended into the domain 
of amendments to the Constitution, which in the States are 
not effective until after they have been approved by a direet 
vote upon them by the people. (It need scarcely be said that 
a submission to the people of a proposition to amend the 
Constitution is a “ Referendum” of the proposition, although 
that term is not usually applied to itin America.) The number 





of such amendments which have been adopted must be very 
large, if one may judge from the size of the two volumes con. 
taining the Constitution (and amendments thereto) of the 
several States and of the United States which were published 
(by authority of the Congress, I think) about the year 1887, 
My recollection of the study which I gave these volumes 
between the years 1887 and 1894 gives me the impression that 
“ American Liberal” is correct in his judgment that “the 
Referendum does not retard progress ” (Spectator, July 2nd), 
But of this I cannot be quite sure, because my studies were 
not directed to this question. However, all so-culled 
“progress” does not call for acceleration, and certainly 
Constitutional changes ought not to be made without a very 
clear expression of popular approval. Hence it is that in the 
United States some students of the principles of government 
argue that such approval must be evidenced by a majority of 
the names on the voting-lists, counting on the negative side all 
those who refrain from voting; or, in default of this method, 
that the voting upon proposed Constitutional changes shall 
always be at a General Election, at which time the personal 
element which is involved ensures the casting of a larger vote 
than is usual when only a difficult problem of government is 
the issue. (An instance can be cited in which a very important 
amendment to a State Constitution was adopted in a poll at 
which not more than half the electorate voted, three-fifths of 
whom cast an affirmative vote, thus changing the Constitution 
by the vote of three-tenths of the electorate.) 

All of which leads me to suggest with great humility that 
the “ Conference of eight” might, by way of compromising the 
pending differences of opinion, agree to support a Bill which 
shall provide that at the General Election which shall take 
place next after its passage, in addition to the ordinary 
ballot-paper containing the names of candidates for election, 
there shall be handed to each voter three ballot-papers, 
printed at the public expense, and containing respectively 
the following questions:—(1) Shall the House of Lords here- 
after have the right to alter, suspend, or reject Money Bills? 
(2) Shall the House of Commons have the right forthwith to 
grant Home-rule to Ireland upon such terms as such House 
may see fit without reference to the House of Lords? 
(3) Shall the House of Lords have the power to reject any 
Bill (other than a Money Bill or a Home-rule Bill for 
Ireland) after the same has passed the House of Commons 
three times within three years? This compromise Bill 
ought to contain clauses providing that each of these 
three ballot-papers shall have squares containing the 
words “Yes” and “No” with places for the cross-mark 
of the voter, that no voter shall vote on the questions 
in more than one constituency, that there shall be an 
authority (and what authority) for determining what is a 
Money Bill in case Question No, 1 is answered affirmatively, 
and that the House of Commons shall be authorised to settle 
all other matters of detail which may grow out of an affirma- 
tive answer to any of the three questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. R. H, 





THE AWAKENING OF CHINA, 

[To tug Eprror or Tee “Srrcraror.”] 
S1r,—I wish it were possible to chart within the limits your 
correspondence columns permit the economic rocks the West 
has run upon because of the great fall in exchange with Asia 
since November, 1906. Here on the Pacific next door to 
China the fracture is more evident than at home, and the new 
industrial structures more visible. It does not seem possible 
that our “ nation of shopkeepers” can for ever refuse to read 
the writing on the wall. 

Between November, 1906, and November, 1908, the extreme 
variation in the price of silver was more than fifty per cent., 
from 333d. to 22d., by all odds the greatest earthquake in 
the history of that metal since Abraham traded with the 
merchant. And now that the atmosphere has had time to 
clear, let us mark the consequence. The first result is a 
prodigious creation of new industries in Shanghai and 
Hankau. The most careless traveller returns full of this 
phenomenon. So that Shanghai menaces Manchester, Lowell 
(Mass.), and especially Bombay, while Hankau menaces 
Middlesbrough and Pittsburgh. 

Iam not going to touch the cotton situation, nor the jute, 
nor the leather, nor the silk and the glass and the pottery 
industries, though I believe that a quarter of a century of 
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casas 
present exchange rates with China will wipe out all her white 
competitors in these lines. It is enough now to take coal and 
jron,—“‘the barometers” of our trade. Mr. Robert Dollar, 
president of the “Dollar Line” of steamships runuing between 
San Francisco, Portland, and Hankau, tells me that he was 
the first to begin the importation of Hankau pig-iron in 1907. 
The Hang Yeng Iron Company sold him this pig f.o.b. 
Hankau for 16§ tacls per ton, and to-day the seller’s price is 
164 iaels. In 1907 16§ taels cost Mr. Dollar fifteen gold 
dollars, but to-day ten gold dollars, Thus the variation of 
fifty per cent. in the price of silver invulves a variation of 
fifty per cent. in the gold price at which Mr. Dollar buys 
Chinese pig. Next Mr. Herbert Law, vice-president of the 
Western Steel Corporation, near Seattle, gocs off to visit this 
fabled land of Mr. Robert Dollar’s travelled tale. Mr. Law 
returns a week since and announces that be has closed a 
contract to receive three million tons of Hankau iron and iron 
products. Clearly the next word is with the United States 
Steel Corporation. Their directors have had it under con- 
sideration for a year whether they ought not to erect 
steelworks in Hankau. Their inspector, Mr. Watson, has 
reported that in the first great steel-rolling mill erected 
at Hankau last year the wages of fifteen Chinamen are equal 
to the wage of one white worker in Pittsburgh; the efficiency 
of the yellow man ninety per cent. that of the white man. 
At the old exchange rate 16} taels would cost Mr. Dollar 
not ten but twenty-eight gold dollars, at which price 
not a ton of Chinese pig would ever reach these shores; 
and indeed it is not too much to say that if China could buy 
gold exchange with her silver taels at the old rate, a sovereign 
for three taels, instead of the present rate, a sovereign for 
eight taels, her vast areas of coal and iron might have 
remained undeveloped for gencrations yet, while she imported 
the materials for her railway system from the Western nations. 

Seventeen years since that economic luminary Francis A. 
Walker declared, and, it must be admitted, to a profoundly 
puzzled world :—* I regard the problem of silver as far more 
than any mere problem of finance; I believe that with its 
rigiit settlement is bound up the very progress of civilisation 
for the Western nations.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vancouver, B.C., June 17th. Moreton FREWEN. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND ORDINATIONS. 

[To tuz Eprror or tne “Sprectrator.”’] 
Sir,—Interesting efforts have been made by Church-people 
in recent years to increase the ranks of the ministry, and 
these efforts have not been without result. Whereas during 
the fifteen years which preceded 1901 the number of admis- 
sions went down from 814 to 569, the record since that date 
has been one of steady improvement. In the three years 
1901-3 the average was 579; this increased to an average 
of 591 for 1904-6, and to an average of 633 for 1907-9. 
Progress in such a matter could obviously not be hurried 
unduly; much care has had to be taken by those who have 
been doing the work of recruiting and selecting, for quality 
is of even greater importance than quantity; also much 
generosity of giving has been needed on the part of individual 
Churchmen, for some of the best candidates have required 
considerable money help, and have had to be provided with 
bursaries ranging from £50 to £100 a year. A review of the 
facts of recent years makes it plain that there are good 
candidates in abundance, and there is on the part of the laity 
a considerable amount of readiness to give with liberality for 
the cost of training those candidates who are in every way 
suitable for the ministry, and are likely to do good service in 
it hereafter. To speak from my own experience, Church- 
people have entrusted me with more than £20,000 in the past 
seven years, and have thereby helped forward the education of 
no less than 160 good men, for whom a University course 
would otherwise have been impossible. Facts like these, 
made known by your courtesy, will give considerable pleasure 
and encouragement to the many who have co-operated, and to 
others who are watching with keen interest the doings of the 
Church in this part of its aetivity. It is clear that the efforts 
which were commenced some years ago have not been barren 
of results, and there is promise that with continued perse- 
verance the Church may go forward to even better things in 
regard to the supply of clergy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pav Petit, 


THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FOR 
INDIA. 

(To tras Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “E. A. K.” (Spectator, May 14th) 
observes with reference to the relations between English and 
Indians in India that it would be a good thing if Government 
officers of all Services when coming to a new station were to 
call on certain of the Indians resident in cantonments and 
civil stations as they do on English residents. Allow me to 
point out that, setting aside official cal!s (as to which Indians 
are now treated precisely on an equality with Englishmen), it is 
not the practice to call on men when coming to a new station. 
We call on the married ladies. To call on Indian gentlemen 
whose zenanas are closed to us would be to extend to thema 
courtesy that we do not pay our fellow-countrymen. A great 
deal of social friction is caused by this desire of the educated 
Indian to have it both ways, and to receive the benefits of 
admission into our social life, and at the same time to preserve 
his own social barriers where it suits him. I personally am 
prepared to meet Indians of the requisite social standing 
either on European or Oriental social terms, but not on a 
mixture of both. If the Indian wishes to be treated as a 
European, I am delighted to do so, but I expect him to intro- 
duce me to his wife and to dine at my table, and on these 
terma I have the pleasure of having friends in more than one 
Indian family. If, on the other hand, he is not prepared to 
meet me on fully European ground, I must insist that our 
social relations be entirely on Oriental lines, one feature of 
which is that the inferior in social status comes to pay his 
respects to the superior. On these terms, again, I have many 
Indian friends —I am, Sir, &c., ML 





WAS JOHN STUART MILL A SOCIALIST? 
(To tug Eprror or tus “Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—The question has a certain historical interest, and I 
cannot agree with Mr. Elliot (Spectator, June 25th) that Mill 
was only a gas-and-water Socialist. From my experience of 
Mill and from many conversations with Miss Helen Taylor, 
I consider Mill towards the end of his life to have been a very 
advanced Socialist of the Collectivist school. This is made 
very clear in his “ Autobiography,” and one of the letters 
published by Mr. Elliot also shows it, when the “ Inter- 
national” adopted a political programme for this country at 
its Congress at Nottingham. The secretary sent Mill a copy 
of it. It proposed the nationalisation of land, mines, and the 
means of production, a State bank with the monopoly of note 
issue, &c., &c. Mill in his reply said :—“ In the principles of 
the association as set forth in the programme I find mich 
that I warmly approve and little if anything from which I 
positively dissent.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. Crark. 

Fryerne, Caterham. 





INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To Tae Eprror or tee “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In a leading article on the Budget in your issue of 
July 2nd you express very considerable doubts in regard to 
the scheme of insurance against unemployment foreshadowed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. ‘“ Men are prone,” you say, “ to prefer 
unemployment to employment, and we dread the notion of 
encouraging the universal human tendency to laziness by 
making it easier than ever to be unemployed.” If one may 
accept evidence afforded by Germany, your fears are only too 
well grounded. In a précis by Miss H. 8. Cheetham which 
appears in the Nation in Arms for June on “ Observations 
on the Health Statistics of the German People and Army,” by 
Otto von Schjerning, the following passage occurs :— 

“ Owing to the Workmen’s Compensation and Invalidity Insur- 
ance Acts, what is called in Germany rentensucht (a desire to live 
at ease on an unearned income) has seized hold of the working- 
class mind, and encouraged men to make the most of small defecta 
and ailments. Socialism enfeebles body and mind.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. N. 





THE FREE KILLING OF INFANTS BY THEIR 
MOTHERS. 
[To tux Eprror or tur “ Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to hear that at a 





Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
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their illegitimate children were acquitted. In the first case (I 
quote from a local newspaper) 

“the medical examination showed that the child died from 
strangulation The prisoner admitted that she was so 
frightened when the child was born that she tied a scarf round 
its neck to kill it, and hid it away in a box because it cried. Next 
day she took the dead body home in a parcel, and ultimately 
threw it over a hedge. The jury acquitted the prisoner, and she 
was discharged.” 

The second girl was in a house where there were other 
women when the child was born, and was actually visited by 
a night nurse when she was in labour, but she never said a 
word about her condition. Later, when the doctor taxed her 
with the fact that she had obviously given birth to an infant, 
she confessed that the child was in a dress-basket. It was 
found in the basket, and round its neck were two separate 
tapes tied fairly tightly. The doctor opined that death was 
due to haemorrhage due to non-attention at birth, such 
haemorrhage being greatly increased by the tapes tied round 
the neck, but the tapes themselves were not tied sufficiently 
tightly to strangulate. The Judge here stopped the case, 
saying that there was no evidence on which the prisoner 
could be convicted. It seems undeniable that in the last case 
there had been a deliberate attempt at strangulation, and 
certainly one would have thought that the mother would at 
least have been condemned under the clause in the Children 
Act which imposes a penalty for wilful neglect causing suffer- 
ing or death by those in charge of a young person under 
sixteen years of age. But though the girl in question was 
indicted under two counts, manslaughter and “ wilful neglect 
causing death,” she was acquitted of all blame and discharged; 
so the poor baby is henceforth not even to be accounted a 
“young person.” 

Surely the time has come when sentiment should be put 
on one side and justice should be meted out to these girls 
who wantonly destroy their children. If it is to be hence- 
forth a recognised fact that a woman is not responsible 
for her actions at the time of giving birth to a child, 
why go through the farce of a trial at all? We simply 
proclaim to girls who have got “into trouble” that there 
is a safe method of escape from their difficulties. The 
effect of the present system is absolutely disastrous,—to 
the baby, to the mother, and to the general public. At the 
moment I have in my charge a girl aged twenty who was 
sent to prison for a month for neglecting to maintain her 
illegitimate child by paying the promised 5s. a week. What 
must be the feelings of this girl when she learns through the 
Press that if she had killed her baby no punishment would 
have followed, and she would have been for ever delivered from 
the burden of its support? I have come across upwards of 
thirty of these terrible cases of infanticide, and I have found 
that the crime is regarded with the utmost unconcern by its 
perpetrators. Recently I received a letter from a girl who 
had gone through the usual experience—a trial followed by 
the inevitable acquittal—though on the clearest evidence and 
on her own confession she was guilty of murder, in which 
occurs the following paragraph :—“ All the people round 
about have been congratulating me, and I have so many 
invitations I don’t know which to accept first.” Is it fair or 
just that a girl who kills her child should reap no reward but 
“congratulations,” while one who fails to pay 5s. a week out 
of £16 a year for the keep of her baby should suffer a month’s 
imprisonment ?—I am, Sir, &c., Rescuz WORKER, 

[And yet we are told by the authors of “The Women’s 
Charter” that the existing law is cruel and cruelly administered 
and ought to be made milder, and for protesting against such 
proposals the Spectator is held up to public odium as the 
enemy of women. Happily the vast majority of women take 
a very different view and agree with “ Rescue Worker,” who, 
we need hardly say, is a woman.—Ep, Spectator.) 





SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION. 
(To rux Eprror or tue “ Spzcrator.”’) 
Str,—I suppose that during the past three hundred years 
everything that can be said about Shakespeare and his work 
has been said, but I offer you the following suggestion in case 
it may prove of interest to readers of Shakespeare as con- 
cerning his treatment of matters of religion. My suggestion 
is that Shakespeare never forgets religion, but, unlike other 
writers, he invariably treats it, not as a subject of ceremonial 
and outward observance, but as the hidden spring of motive, 





moulding the character and dominating action, the secret 
cause of difference between one age and another, and the true 
explanation of the events which distinguish their story. The 
historian, the novelist, and the master of pageants, when they 
introduce what they call the “ancient Briton,” invariably 
present the noble savage preceded and surrounded by proces. 
sions of Druids with all their picturesque ceremonial. When 
they represent Rome, Greece, or Egypt the priest is never 
forgotten, and in picturing the English Middle Ages monks, 
friars, and Roman ecclesiastics are usually in the foreground; 
and yet, notwithstanding all this outward parade of religion, 
the characters and motives of the lay actors are usually based 
on those of our own times. 

Shakespeare’s treatment is exactly contrary to this. In 
King Lear and Cymbeline we have no Druids, and the actors, 
in intelligence and natural passions, are like ourselves, but 
the beliefs and motives which govern their actions are wholly 
different, because the Christian view of life and ethics is 
entirely eliminated. There lies the secret of their wonderful 
presentment of savage nature! The same holds good with 
the plays laid in Rome and Egypt, with the true differences 
of a higher culture; all are frankly un-Christian without 
knowing it! Then we see the difference in the early and 
mediaeval plays after the preaching of Christianity. In 
Macbeth there is a marked distinction from King Lear, because 
the actors, though driven by savage feeling, know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and have a conscientious 
horror of murder although they commit murder. And so 
from age to age the growth of conscience can be traced, till 
in the Elizabethan plays we are in a moral atmosphere very 
like our own; and finally, in The Tempest, where Prospero, 
otherwise Shakespeare himself, was able to present and 
act upon his own principles, we see the Christian motive 
realised, and tragedy averted by general reconciliation and 
forgiveness. 

Shakespeare treated the question of racial differences from 
the same point of view. Like the Spectator, he was not a 
“particularist,” but no modern ethnologist ever touched off 
the different races of Britain with such delicacy and dis- 
crimination. The Anglo-Norman, the average Englishman, 
the Welshman, and the Irishman, all are equally brave, equally 
intelligent, but they differ in character, and, without our being 
told which is which, every word they utter betrays them, and 
presents a lesson which in our day is too often forgotten.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Ciarence M. DoBeEtu, 

The Grove, Chariton Kings, near Cheltenham. 





THE VETERAN RESERVE. 
[To rue Epriox or THe “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—The rifle clubs have now an opportunity (other oppor- 
tunities having been denied them) of showing their patriotism 
by helping the Veteran Reserve in a way to which there can 
be no objection. May I appeal to all our Surrey civilian rifles 
to accept as members without subscription (or a merely 
nominal subscription) members of the Surrey Veteran 
Reserve living in their respective districts ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Upland House, Epsom. Geo, F. Buraess. 

[We trust and believe that our correspondent’s suggestion 
will be adopted by the rifle clubs of Surrey, and later by the 
rifle clubs of Great Britain. —Ep. Spectator. | 





EYESIGHT AND SERVICE IN THE TERRITORIALS. 
[To rum Eprron or raz “ Srecraror,”’) 
Sir,—My son was very keen to join the Territorials. He 
had been in his public-school corps, but had not joined the 
Varsity corps when at Oxford. He went to the doctor to be 
“vetted,” but was told that he was not allowed to wear his 
own glasses in the test for eyesight. He is decidedly short- 
sighted, but in every other way his eyes are sound, and he 
can and does shoot, fish, and play the ordinary games, and is 
of good physique. I wrote to the War Office, pointing out 
that it was absurd to reject a man for voluntary national 
service, while in Germany there were hundreds of Regular 
officers and thousands of privates wearing glasses. My only 
answer was that the test was a very moderate one. If you 
agree with me that this is an absurd instance of red-tape I 
shall be much obliged if you could take the matter up.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CIVILIAN. 
[We are not cognisant of the facts, but if they are as 
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stated a blunder would seem to have been committed. The 
question was one of useful vision. If the man’s own glasses 
gave him that useful vision, surely that was enough. The 
only reason we can imagine is that the man’s own glasses 
were of a kind which might help him fora time, but would 
ruin his eyesight in, say, a year, and therefore they could not 
be officially recognised. But this excuse does not appear to 
have been alleged. Accordingly the test seems to us to have 
been unreasonable, and so too the exclusion.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A MISSIONARY HERO. 
(To rue Eprrok or THE “ Specrator,”’} 
Sir,—Not long ago your columns contained a request for 
incidents of recent heroism worthy of record. Perhaps the 
enclosed cutting from a report of the Barotseland Mission in 
the Cape Times of June 7th may be worth insertion. It 
seems as heroic as many a life commemorated in history.— 
I am, Sir, &c., James A. CAMPBELL. 
Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. 


“In closing mention ought also to be made of the ‘passing 
hence’ of the hero whose name shall ever live in the history of the 
Barotsi Mission. In April William Waddell was called up higher. 
As an artisan, Missionary Waddell, a young Scots carpenter, 
accompanied M. Coillard in 1884 on the memorable pioneer journey 
when the Barotsi Mission was established. His capabilities were 
such that he was known by the natives as ‘the man who can do 
all things,’ and his spirit was such that no difficulties seemed to 
daunt him. Without his help the journey, which occupied about 
three years, could hardly have been accomplished. After 11 years’ 
devoted service he was invalided home to his native land, hoping 
to recruit his health and return to the work which to him was 
dearer than life. Medical opinion sought, however, confirmed the 
gravest fears with regard to his health, and for 14 long years this 
man endured a living death from a dread disease which involves | 
‘dying by inches.’ The whole nervous system was attacked, and | 
he lost his sight, became almost stone deaf, and a helpless cripple, | 
but even such terrible suffering called forth no murmur of regret. | 
Shortly before his death, a friend said to Waddell: ‘If when you | 
made the choice of your life-work, you could have foreseen what 
it would cost you, would you still have made it?’ In reply, 
William Waddell straightened for a moment his poor bowed back, 
and with intensest fervour, said: ‘ Yes, indeed, if it were to be 
done again to-morrow, and knowing all that it was to cost, I 
would do it again and count it an honour for Christ’s sake.’ We | 
talk of love to Christ, but when we put our love, so cool and | 
calculating, alongside love like this, must not our heads hang 
down in shame?” 








THE ENDLESS PRAYER.—SPIRITUAL 
BLACKMAIL. 
[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

S1r,—I believe I can offer an account of the origin of the 
“endless prayer chain,” unless any one else can trace it 
further back thanI can. About three years ago I travelled in 
a railway carriage in India with an old lady. She was 
evidently slightly deranged and in very weak health, but harm- 
less. She was provided with an enormous number of papers 
printed as your correspondent of May 28th describes, and her 
mania was to distribute them. She gave away one or two while | 
I was with ber. She conversed with me at great length, and 
I gathered from her that she had been doing this for years. 
This would account for the distribution of the “ chain,” but 
how to stop its circulation is another matter. I should 
mention that in a copy I happened to see the words had 
become garbled, and where the original had “ will receive a 
blessing ” (if the directions are complied with) the copy had 
“will receive a curse” (if they are not). The person who | 
showed me this copy—a Eurasian servant—was evidently | 
much alarmed by this mysterious threat.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OuTRE MER. 








BIRDS AND FRUIT-NETS. 

(To tue Epiron or THE 
Sir,—In reference to the letter on the above subject in your 
last issue, may I suggest that birds run no danger if fruit- 
nets are supported a little way from the ground by forked 
sticks? The most satisfactory plan, however, is to make a 
framework of long bamboos, which are quite cheap when 
bought by the bandle, tying them together with tarred twine. 
If netting is hung over these a covered space is made into 
which birds seldom find their way, but where human beings 
ean gather and eat in comfort. It is a council of lazy per- 
fection to make the framework of iron rods, for they look 
ugly, and are only needed for six weeks out of fifty-two— 
Tam, Sir, &c., ) i A 


“ Spectator.” ] 
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THE CONSUETUDINAL TENSE. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—There is a curious analogy between the phrase “ do be,” 
used in Ireland, as Dr. Joyce points out (see Spectator, 
June 25th), for a consuetudinal prefix to a participle, and a 
Hindustani idiom familiar to me in my Service days. The 
word Karta, present tense of Karna—“ to do ”—affixed to the 
past participle of another verb, has the same sense as “do be” 
in Irish-English. Thus diya-Karta, the diya being past 
participle of dena “to give,” means exactly what the Irish 
mean by “do be giving.” So also jaya-Karta, from jana, 
“to go,” means “do be going,” and, in short, the affix of 
Karta to a participle in Hindustani has the same effect as the 
prefix of “do be” in Irish-English. I was struck with this 
coincidence almost as soon as I began to learn Hindustani, 
but had no opportunity of inviting attention to it until I read 
Dr. Joyce's book,—a volume,I may add, full of linguistic 
interest and instruction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Benoa C.S. Rerirep. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE SEASIDE CAMPS. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Sprecraror.”’) 
Sir,—We wish to bring to the notice of your readers the good 
work being carried on by the Boys’ Brigade, and we shall be 
grateful if you will allow us space in your columns to place the 
strong claims of this organisation before the public, with special 
reference to the summer camps of the London Council. 

Founded in 1883 by Sir William A. Smith, the Brigade has been 
carrying on for the past twenty-seven years a great and patriotic 
work in training the boys of our country in discipline and 
patriotism, in self-reliance and good citizenship, and in all those 
manly virtues which we believe mean so much for the future of 
the Empire. The Brigade in this country now numbers 70,000 
members, and is increasing steadily every year. There are 10,000 
members in the London Council, while the membership through- 
out the world is 110,000 boys. A special debt is due to the Boys’ 
Brigade and its founder, inasmuch as it is the pioneer boys’ 


| organisation, which has led directly to the many excellent kindred 
; movements working on very similar lines for the benefit of the 


boys of the nation. 

While this appeal is on behalf of the camps of the London 
Council, the activities of the Brigade are by no means confined to 
All through the year a systematic training, which has a 
marked and highly beneficial effect upon the boys, is carried on. 
During the winter they are thoroughly trained in military and 
physical drill, and all sides of boy-nature are catered for in the 
gymnasium, the club-room, the company band, and the football 
club; and on Sundays the boys receive in the Bible-class religious 
instruction under the direction of the church with which the company 
is concerned. During the summer months healthy outdoor exer- 
cise is encouraged, and scouting, swimming, and cricket are all 
carried on under the supervision of the officers. But the most 
important feature of the summer is the week’s or ten days’ camp, 
to which the boys look forward with unbounded enthusiasm. The 
camps form a splendid holiday for boys who would otherwise have 
no break from the monotony of their daily work, and the training 
they receive while under canvas is of a thorough character and of 
the utmost value to the nation. 

The value and reality of the training the boys undergo while in 
the Brigade are frequently testified to by employers and by 
officers of the Territorial Force, who have in many cases stated 
that their best recruits and most efficient non-commissioned 
officers are past members of the Boys’ Brigade and similar 
organisations. 

At present, principally owing to lack of funds, only one-third of 
the boys are able to participate in the camps. The cost per boy 
is about lis., and the boys pay about one half of the cost 
themselves. The number of boys attending would be increased 
by many hundreds if the Committee had greater means at their 
disposal, and it is earnestly hoped that the response to this appeal 
will be such as to place the camp fund upon a sound and satis- 
factory basis, and to bring nearer the day when every boy in the 
Brigade is able to have the benefit of a week under canvas. 

To those whose privilege it is to be able to help we confidently 
appeal for assistance for this patriotic and beneficent work. Con- 
tributions should be addressed to the honorary treasurer, or to the 
London secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., and cheques should be crossed “ Union of London and Smiths 
Bank.”—We are Sir, &c., 

Roserts, F.M. 

PENTLAND. 

Gro. 8. Wurre, FM. 

Henry MacKrynon, Lieut.-General. 

Wituiam Srnciare, Archdeacon of London, 

J. Taytor Smuru, Bp., C.G, 

Joun M. Moopy, Major-General (Retired), 
President of the London Council. 

A. F. Buxton, Treasurer. 

Roger 8S. Peacock, London Secretary. 

London Office of the Boys’ Brigade, 

34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
[To tus Eprrorn or THE “Spxrctaror.”’) 


Sir,—Referring to Sir William Chance’s letter in your issue of 
June 25th on the subject of the care of the feeble-minded, may I, 
as chairman of the Board of Management of the Earlswood 
Asylum, be allowed through your columns to claim recognition for 
the great voluntary institutions which for so many years have 
been carrying on this beneficent work ? 

Founded in 1847, Earlswood Asylum during more than sixty 
years has been instrumental in training, under the most efficient 
auspices, over four thousand members of this afflicted class. 
Carrying on the same work are the Royal Albert Institution at 
Lancaster, the Eastern Counties Asylum at Colchester, the 
Western Counties Asylum at Starcross, Exeter, and the Midland 
Counties Asylum at Knowle, Birmingham, providing altogether 
accommodation for over two thousand patients. Truly but a 
small proportion of the total number of mentally defective 
persons, estimated in the Report of the Royal Commission as about 
sixty thousand, needing proper control and supervision in England 
and Wales, and whose wayward and irresponsible lives are pro- 
ductive of much misery and crime, as well as useless and serious 
expense to the community. 

These institutions, some of which, including our own, are 
favoured with Royal patronage, and of which Earlswood is incor- 
porated by Royal Charter granted by the late Queen Victoria in 
1862, are administered under the Idiots Act of 1886, which is 
specially approved by the recent Royal Commission as a model 
on which extended legislation for the feeble-minded could be 
based. 

The Report of the Commission also refers to these institutions 
as economically managed, and as conducting the most efficient 
system of teaching and training ; it also urges that these voluntary 
efforts should be encouraged and extended to the fullest possible 
extent. They are under the inspection of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, whose Reports are almost invariably of the most 
favourable and sympathetic character. 

In view of these facts, I would venture to submit that these 
institutions afford a substantial and important nucleus for a con- 
siderable extension of operations, and that it would not only be 
wise but just that they, being possessed of land and buildings, as 
well as fully equipped with all necessary appliances for industrial 
training, should be considered in any legislation which may be 
initiated on the lines of the proposals in the Report of the Royal 
Commission.—I am, Sir, &c., E. C. P. Hunt. 

36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 





THE LATE CANON MACCOLL. 
{To tus Epitor or tae “Sprctrator.”’] 


Srr,—We should be obliged if you would kindly permit us to 
announce that the Dean and Chapter of Ripon have consented to 
the erection in Ripon Cathedral of a memorial to the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, D.D., who for twenty-three years was a Canon-Resi- 
dentiary of that Cathedral. A representative Committee has been 
formed for carrying out the project. 

Apart from his work as a devoted Churchman, Canon MacColl 
was known to a wide circle of friends at home and abroad by his 
political and ecclesiastical writings ; and for nearly fifty years was 
the constant and valiant champion of the victims of oppression 
and injustice, especially in Eastern Europe. It is to those friends 
and admirers that this appeal is addressed, with no party motive, 
but with the sole desire of honouring one whose humanitarian 
labours were unselfish and unwearied. 

Donations will be received by Parr’s Bank, 1 Cavendish Square, 
London, W., and cheques should be made payable to the “ MacColl 
Memorial Fund.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

Groran W. E. Russet, A. T. Wavaeu. 

Chairman of Executive W. J. Brexpeck. 

Committee. SrerHen E. GLapsToNne, 
SrseLL GROSVENOR. Hon. Treasurer. 
Havirax. Epwarp Woop )} Hon. Secre- 
Wa rer G. F. Puoitimors. Epwarp Arxiy 3 taries. 

E. C. WickHam. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


CROOKED-HEART. 
I LOOsED an arrow from my bow 
Down into the world below; 
Thinking—* This will surely dart, 
Guided by my guiding fate, 
Into the malignant heart 
Of the person whom I hate.” 





So by hatred feathered well 
Swift the flashing arrow fell : 
And I saw it from above 
Disappear, 
Cleaving sheer 
Through the only heart I love. 


Such the guard my angels keep! 
But my foe is guarded well : 
I have slain my love and weep 
Tears of blood, while he, asleep, 
Does not know an arrow fell. 
JAMES STEPHENS, 








BOOKS. 


LORD GLENESK.* 

Ir is difficult to make the biography of a journalist dull, 
however prosaic the subject or arid the style of the 
biographer. For his life is the story of his journal, and a 
newspaper is a special target for the arrows of fortune, 
But in this case there is no deduction to be made from 
the natural interest of the topic. Lord Glenesk was a 
man of many experiences and wide sympathies, and Mr. 
Lueas is a skilled biographer. He is scarcely, perhaps, 
so happy as in his Life of Colonel Saunderson, for the 
doings of a fighting politician are more stimulating to 
the ordinary reader than the successes of a great editor. 
His comments are apt to be a little banal, as the same 
circumstances time upon time call for the same policy and 
end in the same successes. But it is a skilful and well- 
considered piece of work, a worthy memorial of a distinguished 
career and much public usefulness. The Morning Post is a 
long-descended journal. It began in 1772, in the old rowdy 
duelling days of journalism. It was owned by a Tattersall, 
and at one time the Prince of Wales had a share in it, 
while among its early contributors were Coleridge and Praed. 
It was the fashionable morning journal, “ the pet in petticoats,” 
as we know from Thackeray and Macaulay, but it was not 
till the middle of last century that it began to raise itself 
into what is called an “ influential” organ. Mr. Crompton, a 
Lancashire paper manufacturer, held a large mortgage on the 
property, and after some difficulties with the nominal pro- 
prietors, seems to have become sole owner. Under the 
Crompton proprietorship we find the editor a Mr. Peter 
Borthwick, a Scotsman from Midlothian, who after a short 
time in Parliament had taken to journalism. The career of 
Peter Borthwick is like the story of one of those eighteenth- 
century Scots who crossed the Border to find fortune. He 
made a reputation as a lecturer on the side of the owners in 
the slavery dispute, championed the cause of Don Carlos, was 
an ally of the “ Young England” Party, tried and failed to 
get a diplomatic appointment, and sat for a little in Parlia- 
ment for Evesham. A century earlier he would have had a 
chance of a career, but the necessity of earning his living 
drove him out of politics. We find him in control of the 
Morning Post about 1850, and his eldest son Algernon was 
brought up in the atmosphere of the editor’s room. Lord 
Glenesk might well boast that from his boyhood he had been 
a working journalist. 

The young man’s first chance came early, for he was sent to 
Paris for the paper when he was barely twenty. The letters 
he wrote are excellent reading, and show for his age a 
remarkable knowledge of his business and a firm grasp of 
foreign politics. On four guineas a week he contrived not 
only to be a most efficient correspondent, but to see a great 
deal of good society. One of the best things in the 
book is the letter describing his adventures with Mrs. 
Norton on the morning of the coup d'état. His father was a 
stern editor, but he gave praise warmly when he thought it 
due. “Your letter to-day is beyond praise,” he wrote. 
“ Addison could not have written it better. It is something 
to have everybody proud of you. You have beat the Times 
hollow.” Two years later Peter Borthwick’s health broke 
down, and he went on a long foreign tour in Mr. Crompton’s 
company, while his son had his first experience of editorial 
work. He returned only to die, and at twenty-three Algernon 
found himself in sole charge of an important paper, not 





* Lord Glenesk and the “Morning Post.” By Reginald Lucas. London: 
Alston Rivers, [1és. net.] 
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overburdened with income, and with a heavy load of private 
responsibilities. Neither as a property nor as an influence 
was the paper much to boast of. Five years after Algernon 
Borthwick became editor the average profits were only about 
£2,000 a year, without paying any interest on capital. The 
father had brought it up to paying-point; it remained for the 
son to make it a great financial success. In politics it was 
Palmerstonian in the main, foreign affairs occupying the 
larger part of ite interest ; but it never lost its Protectionism. 
In the middle of the century political camps were not so 
sharply divided, and while the Post became more definitely 
Conservative, it was never a party hack, and always retained 
its liberty of criticism. Borthwick’s Paris years had not been 
wasted, and one secret of his influence was the large correspond- 
ence he kept up with Continental statesmen and publicists. In 
the early “sixties ” the paper was paying better, and financial 
troubles were at an end. The editor, always a tremendous 
worker, made leisure to found and edit the Owl, one of the 
most amusing jeux d’esprit in Victorian journalism, to which 
Mr. Lucas devotes a pleasant chapter. A band of young 
Conservatives who were accustomed to dine together con- 
ceived the idea of a new kind of society paper, to deal with 
politics, literature, and gossip with inside knowledge and 
absolute irresponsibility. The thing was a huge success, 
and the joke was wisely not carried on too long. The Owl 
died while at the height of its fame. It is odd to find Bishop 
Wilberforce and Sir William Harcourt among those who 
aided the literary freebooters. Perhaps the best thing which 
Mr. Lucas quotes is the account of a speech of J. 8. Mill in 
the House of Commons written in the style of a French 
debate. One or two of the jokes have become classic, notably 
the definition of a deputation put into Mr. Gladstone’s 
mouth,—“‘a noun of multitude signifying many, but not 
signifying much.” 

It was not till 1876 that Borthwick became full proprietor 
of the paper. He was given the option of purchase at 
£25,000, and with the assistance of Mr. Andrew Montagu, 
the same Yorkshire squire who befriended Disraeli, he was 
enabled to realise his ambition. By this time he had ceased 
to be titular editor, though he still exercised a very real 
control, for he was being drawn into normal political life. 
But the great crisis in the fortunes of the Posé still awaited 
him, The Standard and the Telegraph had reduced their 
price to one penny, but the Times and the Post, par excellence 
the journals of the richer classes, still kept the old high price. 
He had long thought of making the plunge, and in 1881 he 
considered that the moment had arrived. The weightiest 
arguments were offered against the change, but Borthwick 
had the true flair for the capacities of his public. Within 
seven years the revenue of the paper had multiplied tenfold, and 
he found himself the owner of one of the soundest journalistic 
properties in the world. It was success well deserved, for he 
had fought a long battle from early manhood with few 
resources. For the rest of his life he left the office work to 
others, and contented himself with the ultimate control. 
After having been defeated for his father’s old seat, 
Evesham, he was elected in 1885 by a large majority 
for South Kensington. Two years before he had _ been 
largely responsible for the formation of the Primrose League, 
of which his wife was the first Dame. He was an old 
friend of Lord Randolph Churchill, and stood by him in 
his later days when friends were few. Of another member 
of the Fourth Party, Mr. Balfour, he was never very appre- 
ciative. On the whole, outside foreign politics, he had 
no very strong political interest, though he did some useful 
work in connexion with newspaper questions both in the 
House of Commons and later in the House of Lords. His 
type of mind would have made him a good diplomatist, as it 
made him an excellent journalist, for he had the gift of 
getting news and forming a correct judgment about events of 
the immediate future. One pleasant trait in his character 
was his loyalty to his profession. No newspaper proprietor 
ever did more to befriend and encourage the struggling 
journalist, and to support his calling. 


His last years were saddened by the death of his only son, 
who had taken up the work of the paper with enthusiasm, and 
in his short career showed the highest qualities of mind and 
character. No one who knew Oliver Borthwick, however 
slightly, could be insensible to the charm and strength of 
his personality, and his remarkable abflities, both on the 


commercial and political side, were already proved. Like 
his father, he took up the control at twenty-two, and 
for the remaining ten years with failing health he stuck 
gallantly to his work. The chapters in which Mr. Lucas 
pays his tribute to the son are not the least attractive in 
the biography of the father. 





INDIAN OASTES.* 


THE seven huge volumes lately published by the Madras 
Government are a dictionary of the castes and tribes of 
Southern India. The information contained in them has been 
collected by Mr. Edgar Thurston, the Superintendent of the 
Madras Museum, who was appointed Superintendent of 
Ethnography for the Madras Presidency in addition (it is a 
playful way the Government of India has) to his other duties. 
To be asked, as a pleasant occupation for your spare hours, to 
record the manners and customs and physical characters of 
more than three hundred castes and tribes representing more 
than forty million persons, and extending over an area of 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 
would give most men food for thought. But an Indian 
official is accustomed to this sort of thing, and does his best 
to answer the call. In Mr. Thurston’s case his “other duties” 
consisted happily of the direction of a large Government 
Museum at Madras, making, in his own words, an “excellent 
blend with the ethnographical survey.” The work was done 
under not inconsiderable difficulties. The “other duties” 
kept Mr. Thurston a close prisoner in his office-chair for 
nine months out of the twelve. The munificent allowance 
of abont £350 a year was sanctioned for the expenses of 
the work, including rewards for monographs and replies 
to a series of questions. Such time as could be given to 
the collection of ethnographic and anthropometric data on 
the spot was made the best use of, and to prove the trust- 
worthy character of the facts set forth it is enough to say 
that the measurements were all taken by Mr. Thurston 
himself. Some amusing anecdotes show the difficulty of 
making investigations of this kind in the wilder parts of the 
country. The women of the Paniyan tribe in the Wynaad 
believed that the finest specimens among them were to be 
stuffed for the Madras Museum. The “ Boyans,” a title of 
the Oddés, who are the navvies of Southern India, thought 
that they were to be transported to replace the Boers, who 
had been exterminated, and struck work as a protest. The 
death of a man outside the place where Mr. Thurston was 
halting was attributed to his evil eye. An elderly municipal 
servant wept bitterly while he was. being measured; and the 
head official of a town apologised for the scrubby appearance 
of his chin as the local barber had fled before the Director of 
Ethnographical Survey. “ The goniometer for estimating the 
facial angle is specially hated, as it goes into the mouths of 
castes both high and low, and has to be taken to a pond after 
each application.” This is not to be wondered at. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Thurston would have been so peacefully 
received in Northern or Central India. The result of his 
labours, extending over eight years in the field and at the 
desk, is a dictionary which will be of great use to the 
administrator, and ought to inform the statesmen who make 
themselves responsible for the government of India. The 
chief point to which it is desired to draw attention in the 
present notice is the number of sections into which the people 
of British India are divided, and the nature of the lines which 
separate them. 

It is difficult for a European who bas not lived long in India, 
and even for one who has, to realise the insuperable barriers 
which separate these divisions. There is nothing to compare 
with them in the customs even of the most exclusive European 
aristocracies. Neither does the sum of all the racial or 
religious distinctions which separate European nations from 
each other, and divide them within themselves, equal the 
number of the classes into which the Hindus are divided by 
what is known as “caste.” “The two hundred millions of 
Hindus are made up of diverse racial elements, speak about 
nineteen developed languages, and over one hundred dialects. 
They are again divided into over three thousand castes most 
of them with sub-castes” (The History of Caste in India, by 
Mr. Sridhar Ketkar, p.5). One of these castes, the Brahmans, 








* Castes and Tribes of Scuthern India. By Edgar Thurston, C.LE, 7 vols, 
Madras : Government Press. London; Fisher Unwin, 
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is split up into more than eight hundred sub-castes, of whicb 
none will intermarry, and few will eat together. 

The term “caste” includes so many things that it is 
difficult to define it. There are, however, two properties 
essential to a true caste. (1) There is no entry except by birth. 
(2) Marriage outside the caste is absolutely forbidden. To 
preserve the purity and maintain the exclusiveness of the 
society many minute rules of conduct, many restrictions on 
food, and many ceremonial observances are imposed on the 
members, and enforced by penalties which cannot be evaded, 
against which there is no appeal, and which in extreme 
cases follow the offender beyond the grave. But that is not 
all. The relations of castes to each other are as much a 
matter of religious observance as the rules for their internal 
regulation. The Brahmans are the highest, admittedly and 
undoubtedly superior to all the rest. After them come those 
who are acknowledged to be twice born. The less honoured 
follow in a graduated descent until the untouchable and 
unspeakable are reached at the lowest depth. It may be 
urged that the separation between the Brahman and, let us 
say, the Kurmi market gardener is no wider than that 
between the Peer of the United Kingdom and the coal miner. 
There is this essential difference, that it is impossible for an 
Indian to change his caste. The coal miner may be elected 
to Parliament, may become a Cabinet Minister, and, if he can 
make money enough, may marry his son to a Duke's daughter. 
The Kurmi must remain a Kurmi. All the wealth of 
Croesus will not enable him to make an alliance with 
a Brahman family, or to touch a Brahman’s hand. The 
members of a caste may, and in some cases do, raise 
themselves in the sight of other castes by adopting more 
elaborate ceremonies and more scrupulous observances. A 
half-civilised Gond, for example, may find himself brought 
into contact with Hindus, as the plough encroaches on the 
forest. He tries to raise his position and add to his self- 
respect by adopting the exclusiveness of his Hindu neigh- 
bours. He will even outdo them if he can; and if the 
Hindu is scrupulous about his food, the convert will wash the 
very wood with which his dinner is cooked. No endeavours of 
this kind, however, will avail to lessen by a hair’s-breadth the 
distance between him and the caste Hindu, or even to induce 
the Hindu barber to look upon him as a client whose chin he 
may shave and whose toe-nails he may pare without degrada- 
tion. Another point connected with caste which has a 
very practical bearing and must be taken into account is the 
power of coercion which it gives to the brotherhood. Ifa 
man is excommunicated by his caste-fellows, nobody in the 
caste will marry him, or will accept water from his bands, or 
will eat with him. If he is married, his wife will not touch 
him or speak to him. He is dead to his family. The priest 
will not perform ceremonies for him. The village barber will 
not shave him and the washerwoman will not wash his 
clothes. “These are the methods,” says Mr. Ketkar, “ of 
bringing pressure on the man.” The strictest boycott which 
Irishmen have invented is mild compared to the final sentence 
of a caste punchayat. 


A system like this is a stern fact which has to be faced. 
There is not a police case, or a civil case, or a trial at the 
Sessions, there is hardly an appointment to an office in 
India of whatever degree, in which the matter of caste has 
not to be considered. It forces itself into every assess- 
ment of land revenue, into every adjudication of rent. 
It affects the administration of justice, the proceed- 
ings of Municipal and District Councils. The influence 
and power of the Brahman, and the idea that he is above 
the law and is not to be punished as other people, are 
still alive, although a century of British justice has done 
something towards eradicating them. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that a man of a lower caste might rise to an 
equality, or nearer to an equality, with members of a caste 
above him is unthinkable. Where the low-caste men are, there 
they must remain. If they behave themselves, it will be made 
up to them in a future existence. Another aspect of the 
case is that the divisions of caste have no territorial basis. 
Hence there is no patriotism in India in the proper sense of 
the word. Hindus as such may have some common ambitions, 
especially when they conflict with Mohammedans or Euro- 
peans. But the only bond of union which has strength is the 
caste spirit. Caste-patriotism it is called by Mr. Ketkar, and 
this is incomparably stronger in Brahmans than in other 





castes. “ Weare all Brahmans,” said the Bengali agitators 
to the Mahratta politicians. “ We areall Brahmans together.” 
The anarcbical conspiracy in India is so difficult to meet 
because it is essentially, if not entirely, a Brahman con- 
spiracy. To talk of introducing self-government or 
representative government, or even local self-government, 
except under severe restrictions, into a country thus divided 
against itself is not far from ridiculous. The advanced 
Indians who are pressing for measures of “ reform” 
know this. Hence we find some of them proclaiming that 
the caste system is in its death-throes. Others, more honest, 
admit that India is still held by caste, and see that as a first 
step towards the attainment of their political desires the 
system must be abolished, and, like Mr. Ketkar, set themselves 
earnestly to work in that direction. No amount of abstract 
reasoning, however, or explaining away of the pronouncements 
of writers like Manu, will, it is to be feared, loosen the grip 
of caste. It is more likely that a new caste will be formed 
of Indians who have received a Western education and have 
visited Europe than that the extraordinarily elaborate and 
deeply carved lines which have divided Indian society for 
thousands of years will be erased. In existing circumstances 
no system of election or representation can be devised which 
will not end in giving the power to a class of whom the 
Brahmans will be the prominent leaders. For the masses of 
the people the sole hope, not merely of raising their status 
and improving their condition, but even of securing ordinary 
justice and fair play, lies in the maintenance of the benevolent 
and impartial rule of an external power. The present writer 
does not agree with those who denounce caste as an evil of 
the greatest magnitude unrelieved by a single merit. The 
missionary may call it ‘a monstrous engine of pride, dissension, 
and shame which could only have been invented in an utterly 
diseased condition of human society ” (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, Triibner and Co., 1872, p.4, preface). 
He may declare his intense conviction that “next to the 
universal prevalence of the Christian faith, the greatest boon 
to India would be the absolute and complete renunciation of 
caste.” It may be doubted, however, whether such a change 
is to be desired until the Indians as a body shall have adopted 
some common religion of a purified type. It is at least 
possible that the rules and restrictions of caste, and the self- 
respect to which they lead, have conduced to the purity of the 
family, as they certainly have to the cleanliness and health of 
the people. But this much is certain, that so long as caste 
exists, the attempt to treat India as if it were inhabited by a 
homogeneous people who can be educated up to self-govern- 
ment, as understood in this country, must end in calamitous 
failure. 





SOME NAVAL BOOKS OF REFERENOE.* 
NEW editions of three standard books of reference mentioned 
below have been published recently. These volumes, to a 
certain extent, are competitors for public favour, but each 
possesses distinct characteristics, and they are really supple- 
mental to one another. Public interest in naval affairs has 
grown apace under the stimulus of German naval develop- 
ment. The number of readers anxious to have at hand the 
latest information has increased greatly, and the demand has 
been met by new publications; yet the older ones maintain 
their standing and keep to their established lines, presenting 
statistical tables and illustrative diagrams in which are 
embodied the principal facts and figures for existing or 
projected vessels making up the war-fleets of the world. The 
statements made respecting the latest British and German 
ships are acknowledged to be subject to correction, because the 
naval authorities in these two countries adhere to a policy of 
official secrecy. France, the United States, Italy, and Japan 
do not follow a similar course; nor did Germany until the 
British Admiralty initiated the practice when the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ and the ‘Invincibles’ were designed about five years 
ago. It was a foolish, if not a futile, departure from previous 
practice, and ought not to be longer continued. 

The Naval Pocket-Book has reached its fifteenth year, and 
within modest limits compresses a great mass of valuable 
information. The editor has the courage not to make guesses 
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at information for which there is no trustworthy authority. 
Fighting Ships, to a large extent, is the personal work of Mr. 
Jane, who for thirteen years has produced an annual volume 
rich in pictorial and graphic illustrations of warships of all 
classes. The editor has gradually developed from the réle 
of an artist devoted to maritime subjects into that of a naval 
expert who does not shrink from the discussion of any topic 
affecting the matériel and personnel of war-fleets. His opinions 
are always worth consideration, but one may be pardoned for 
not attaching to all Mr. Jane’s conclusions the weight to 
which he thinks them entitled. Fighting Ships also contains 
a section in which writers of recognised authority record their 
opinions on matters of naval policy. Some of the articles 
published in past years have exercised considerable influence, 
especially one by Cuniberti (a leading Italian naval con- 
structor) which constituted an early plea for the adoption of 
“single-calibre big-gun armaments” for battleships, and 
probably led to the subsequent introduction of the “* Dread- 
nought’ type.” This year the “communicated” articles are 
not so numerous as has been the case in earlier volumes, 
but they are notable because two of the authors deal with 
a subject of urgent interest,—viz., the designs of future 
battleships. 

In the Naval Annual original essays by writers of repute on 
important questions of naval policy always appear, and this 
year's contributions are of great value and variety. Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge writes on “Navy War Councils and 
General Staffs”; his views will command respectful con- 
sideration even from these who differ from his conclu- 
sions, because of his past services as Director of Naval 


‘ Intelligence in the Admiralty and his high standing as a 


student of naval history. Mr. Leyland deals with the German 
Navy in an exceptionaNy well-informed manner; he also dis- 
cusses the “Command of the Adriatic” and its bearing on 
the naval development of Italy and Austria. Commander 
Robinson describes “ Colonial Resources for Shipbuilding,”— 
a subject of special interest now that Canada and Australia 
have decided to build and man their own fleets. Captain 
Field deals with “ Sea Training”: Mr. Richardson discourses 
in a popular fashion on the “Elements of Speed in War- 
ships.” The editor, as usual, reviews the naval situation, and 
incidentally brings into prominence the enormous growth in 
dimensions and cost of battleships and armoured cruisers 
during the last five years. Admiral Sir S$. Eardley-Wilmot 
describes “Types of Warships,” and discusses probable 
developments of design, ending with the remark: “ It appears 
to me not unlikely we shall find the pendulum swinging back 
to certain ideas prevalent years ago, though obscured for a 
time by circumstances over which their exponents had no 
control.” The general tendency of this article makes it clear 
that, in the writer’s opinion, ships of comparatively moderate 
dimensions are likely again to find favour. Mr. Hislam in 
Fighting Ships strongly supports the same policy, and his 
article is well worth study. Professor Hovgaard (a Danish 
naval constructor), while recognising the special dangers 
arising from under-water attacks even for the largest war- 
ships, finally reaches the conclusion that to fulfil necessary 
requirements in the immediate future it will be necessary 
to adopt still larger dimensions, and build battleships of 
thirty-two thousand tons. 

In this connexion readers will find it well to refer to 
a paper by Admiral Bacon (late Director of Naval Ordnance 
at the Admiralty) on “The Battleship of the Future,” read 
before the Institution of Naval Architects last March. The 
author wrote as a retired naval officer, and expressed his own 
Opinions; but his intimate connexion with Admiralty policy 
as an assistant to Lord Fisher must naturally lead readers to 
regard the statements made in that paper as an explanation, 
if not a defence, of recent naval construction. The final 
conclusion runs as follows :— 

_ “All the considerations of offence and defence point to increase in 
size of battleships as modern gun-construction advances : but since 
the modern battleship no longer holds the supreme position which 
in the old days made the battleship the sole ultimate arbiter of 
sea-power, it is improbable that, as the torpedo improves, battle- 
ships, unable to defend themselves against any form of torpedo 
craft, will be built merely to fight battleships. The functions of 
the large cruiser will therefore be assumed by the battleship, high 
speed will become more and more necessary, and armour protection 
will be less accentuated than at present. ..... We may reason- 
ably expect that the huge monsters of the future will always be 
accompanied by torpedo craft of high sea-going speed as offensive 
and defensive satellites.” 





In the gallant officer's opinion, “ battle-units” will take the 
place of battleships, and “the fleet action of the future will in 
course of time develop into an aggregation of duels between 
opposing battle ‘ units.’” These passages furnish an explana- 
tion of Admiralty recommendations for the construction of 
“ fleet units” for service in Australasian and Chinese waters 
recorded in the Proceedings of last year’s Conference on 
Imperial Defence ; and they have evoked strong expressions 
of dissent from many of the best instructed and ablest writers 
on naval strategy. It is not possible to enter fully into the 
matter in this review, but the problem of the “ battleship of 
the future” is of such importance that it will be dealt with 
later in our columns. 





A CANADIAN HUMORIST.* 

Tus little book is a happy example of the way in which the 
double life can be lived blamelessly and to the great advantage 
of the community. The author in his sterner moments is a 
Professor of Political Science at McGill University. But non 
semper arcum,—and Professor Leacock indulges at times in 
“literary lapses,” of which he has made an exhilarating 
collection in the modest volume before us. They are not all 
of the same quality: in some of the sketches the mannerisms 
of Mark Twain have been imitated with more fidelity than 
discretion, and now and again the terminology is disconcerting 
to the stay-at-home Old World reader. But it is an un- 
grateful and ungracious task to pick holes in a book which 
is for the most part uproariously funny, and fairly entitles 
Mr. Leacock to be considered not only a humorist but a 
benefactor. Perhaps the two best things in the book are 
“ My Financial Career,” the experience of a desperately shy 
young man who decided to deposit fifty-six dollars in a bank, 
and the study of “A, B and C,” the persons who figure 
in arithmetical examples. The hero of “My Financial 
Career” was one of those who become irresponsible idiots the 
moment they cross the threshold of a bank :— 


“T went up to a wicket marked ‘ Accountant.’ The accountant 
was a tall, cool devil. The very sight of him rattled me. My 
voice was sepulchral. ‘Can I see the manager?’ I said, and added 
solemnly, ‘alone.’ I don’t know why I said ‘alone.’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said the accountant, and fetched him. The manager was a grave, 
calm man. I held my fifty-six dollars clutched in a crumpled,ball 
in my ket. ‘Are you the manager?’I said. God knows I 
didn’t doubt it. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Can I see you,’ I asked, 
‘alone?’ I didn’t want to say ‘alone’ again, but without it the 
thing seemed self-evident. The manager looked at me in some 
alarm. He felt that I had an awful secret to reveal. ‘Come in 
here,’ he said, and led the way to a private room. He turned the 
key in the lock. ‘We are safe from interruption here,’ he said; 
‘sit down.’ We both sat down and looked at each other. I found 
no voice to speak. ‘You are one of Pinkerton’s men, I presume ?’” 
he said. He had gathered from my mysterious manner that I was 
a detective. I knew what he was thinking and it made me worse. 
‘No, not from Pinkerton’s,’ I said, seeming to imply that I came 
from a rival agency. ‘To tell the truth,’ I went on, as if I had 
been prompted to lie about it,‘ I am not a detective atall. I have 
come to open an account. I intend to keep all my money in this 
bank.’ The manager looked relieved but still serious; he con- 
cluded now that I was a son of Baron Rothschild or a young 
Gould. ‘A large account, I suppose?’ he said.— Fairly large,’ I 
whispered. ‘I propose to deposit fifty-six dollars now and fifty 
dollars a month regularly.” The manager got up and opened the 
door. He called to the accountant. ‘Mr. Montgomery,’ he said 
unkindly loud, ‘this gentleman is opening an account; he will 
deposit fifty-six dollars. Good morning.’ I rose. A big iron 
door stood open at the side of the room. ‘Good morning,’ I said, 
and stepped into the safe. ‘Come out,’ said the manager coldly, 
and showed me the other way.” 


The sequel is quite as entertaining. From “A, Band C: the 
Human Element in Mathematics,” we quote the following 
ingenious characterisation :— 


“In the early chapters of the arithmetic, their identity is con- 
cealed under the names John, William and Henry, and they 
wrangle over the division of marbles. In algebra they are often 
called X, Y, Z. But these are only their Christian names, and 
they are really the same people. Now to one who has followed 
the history of these men through countless pages of problems, 
watched them in their leisure hours dallying with cord wood, and 
seen their panting sides heave in the full frenzy of filling a cistern 
with a leak in it, they become something more than mere symbols. 
They appear as creatures of flesh and blood, living men with their 
own passions, ambitions, and aspirations like the rest of us. Let 
us view them in turn. A is a full-blooded, blustering fellow, of 
energetic temperament, hot-headed and strong-willed. It is he 
who proposes everything, challenges B to work, makes the bets 
and bends the others to his will. He isa man of great physical 
strength and phenomenal endurance. He has been known to walk 





* Literary Lapses: a Book of Sketches, By Stephen Leacock. Montreal 
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forty-eight hours at a stretch, and to pump ninety-six. His life is 
arduous and full of peril. A mistake in the working of a sum may 
keep him digging a fortnight without sleep. A repeating decimal 
in the answer might kill him. B is a quiet, easy-going fellow, 
afraid of A and bullied by him, but very gentle and brotherly to 
little C, the weakling. He is quite in A’s power, having lost all 
his money in bets. Poor C is an undersized, frail man with a 
plaintive face. Constant walking, digging, and pumping has 
broken his health and ruined his nervous system. His joyless 
life has driven him to drink and smoke more than is good for 
him, and his hand often shakes as he digs ditches. He has not 
the strength to work as the others can; in fact, as Hamblin Smith 
has said, ‘A can do more work in one hour than C in four. The 
first time that ever I saw these men was one evening after a 
regatta. They had all been rowing in it, and it had transpired 
that A could row as much in one hour as B in two, or C in four. 
B and C had come in dead fagged and C was coughing badly. 
‘ Never mind, old fellow, I heard B say, ‘I'll fix you up on the 
sofa and get you some hot tea.’ Just then A came blustering in 
and shouted, ‘I say, you fellows, Hamblin Smith has shown me 
three cisterns in his garden and he says we can pump them until 
to-morrow night. I bet I can beat you both. Come on. You 
can pump in your rowing things, you know. Your cistern leaks 
a little I think, C’ I heard B growl that it was a dirty shame 
and that C was used up now, but they went, and presently I could 
tell from the sound of the water that A was pumping four times 
as fast as C.” 

“Lord Oxhead’s Secret” is a piece of sheer high-spirited 
extravagance in the style of Artemus Ward. The description 
of the family portraits, including that of Sir Ponsonby 
Oxhead, “ who had fought with Wellington in Spain, and been 
dismissed for it,” is full of exquisite absurdities. Lord 
Oxhead’s only daughter Gwendoline becomes engaged to 
Edwin Einstein, an Anglo-Semitic millionaire from the States. 
But on hearing that his father was in business, the Earl was 
sadly distressed :— 

“The earl started from his seat in blank amazement. ‘In 
business !’ he repeated, ‘ the father of the suitor of the daughter 
of an Oxhead in business! My daughter the stepdaughter of the 
grandfather of my grandson! Are you mad, girl? Itistoomuch, 
too much !’—* But father,’ pleaded the beautiful girl in anguish, 
‘hear me. It is Edwin's father,—Sarcophagus Einstein senior, 
not Edwin himself. Edwin does nothing. He has never earned a 
penny. He is quite unable to support himself. You have only to 
see him to believe it. Indeed, dear father, he is just like us. He 
is here now, in this house, waiting to see you. If it were not for 
his great wealth *_* Girl,’ said the earl sternly, ‘I care 
not for the man’s riches. How much has he?’— Fifteen million, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars,’ answered Gwendoline. 
Lord Oxhead leaned his head against the mantel. His mind was 
in a whirl. He was trying to calculate the yearly interest on 
fifteen and a quarter million dollars at four anda half per cent. 
reduced to pounds, shillings and pence. It was bootless. His 
brain, trained by long years of high living and plain thinking, had 
become too subtle, too refined an instrument for arithmetic.” 
Here there is a certain amount of wnderlying social satire; 
but in “A New Pathology,” with its delightful dog-Latin 
names for various maladies of clothes; “ Society Chit-Chat,” 
in which the language of the menu and the fashion column is 
applied to the ordinary details of middle-class domestic life; 
and “A Lesson in Fiction” satire is subordinated to a 
healthy indulgence in a remarkably well-developed sense of 
the ludicrous. Many of the sketches have already appeared 
in American or Canadian journals, and one, the brilliant 
“ Boarding House Geometry,” has already been widely quoted 
on both sides of the Atlantic. With this exception, however, 
the contents should appeal to English readers with the double 
virtue that attaches to work which is at once new and richly 
humorous. It is delightful to find Canada once more giving 
the English-speaking world a lead in humour, as she did when 
Judge Haliburton created Sam Slick. 





MR. CHESTERTON ON THE OLD PATHS.* 
THERE is no need to say that Mr. Chesterton’s latest book is 
in its main features a counterpart of its predecessors. It 
would be in the nature of a fraud upon his public if it were 
not. Mr. Chesterton's style is as much bis own as Carlyle’s 
was. It is a special instrument serving a special purpose. 
Its owner has some unpopular truths to preach, and unpopular 
truths are very apt not to find listeners. With a very large 
number of readers Mr. Chesterton has devised a way of 
meeting this difficulty. They may not like what he says to 
them, but at least they wish to know how he says it. It is 
really pleasant to watch the straits to which they are some- 
times reduced by his refusal to be what they think consistent. 
He is an extreme Radical in some ways, and they have been 


* What's Wrong with the World. By G. K, Chesterton. London: Cassell and 
Co. (6s. net.) 





accustomed to assume that Radicalism and Socialism differ 
only in degree. Then comes Mr. Chesterton and tells them 
that the very considerations which make him an extreme 
Radical make him an equally extreme Individualist. A state. 
ment so unwelcome as this is to the modern Liberal needs all 
the dressing it can get to make him even look at it, and 
fortunately the costume in which Mr. Chesterton presents 
it attracts a large amount of attention. 

The implied question of the title is answered in a sentence, 
“What is wrong is ‘that we do not ask what is right.” We 
find ourselves on a wrong road, but instead of turning 
back we only call upon our companions to walk faster, and 
so get further away from the point at which they started, 
We assume that the old ideals have failed without first 
asking whether they were ever really tried. “Men have not 
got tired of Christianity; they have never found enough 
Christianity to get tired of. Men have never wearied of 
political justice; they have wearied of waiting for it.” We 
see that the family does not do all that might be expected 
of it, but instead of setting ourselves to find out how it can 
be made to work better, we invent ways in which the State 
may be put in its place. In no part of his book is Mr, 
Chesterton more startling, and to our mind more convincing, 
than in the chapters on education. The true educator is the 
parent. No doubt he is often ill-equipped and ill-cireum- 
stanced for the work. He has to be taught how to do it 
and helped to do it better. But the modern remedy is to take 
it altogether out of his hands, to create an atmosphere and 
a set of conditions unknown to any generation but the 
present, and, having set up the mill, to pass every child 
through it without any reference to his parents’ wishes or 
his own future :— 

“The fashionable fallacy is that by education we can give people 

something that we have not got. To hear people talk, one would 
think it was some sort of magic chemistry, by which out of a 
laborious hotch-potch of hygienic meals, baths, breathing exercises, 
fresh air, and freehand drawing we can produce something 
splendid by accident. It is odd that these people, who in the 
matter of heredity are so sullenly attached to law, in the matter 
of environment seem almost to believe in miracles.” 
The formula of the modern educationist is “Save the 
Children,”’—meaning thereby, not improving their natural 
surroundings, helping their parents to bring them up with 
a clearer idea of what is good for their minds and bodies, 
but relieving their parents as far as possible from the 
responsibility of training them and the burden of maintaining 
them :— 

“This ery of ‘ Save the Children’ has in it the hateful implica- 
tion that it is impossible to save the fathers; in other words, that 
many millions of grown-up, sane, responsible, and self-supporting 
Europeans are to be treated as dirt or debris and swept away out 
of the discussion; called dipsomaniacs because they drink in 
public houses instead of private houses, called unemployable 
because no one knows how to get them work, called dullards if 
they still adhere to conventions, and called loafers if they still 
love liberty.” 

On the claims of women, again, Mr. Chesterton speaks with 
great point and truth. Why, he asks, should domesticity 
—where women are concerned—be treated as another word 
for drudgery? If drudgery means not merely very hard work, 
but work that is “ trifling, colourless, and of small import to 
the soul,” Mr. Chesterton declares that he does not know what 
the word means :— 

“To be Queen Elizabeth within a definite area, deciding sales, 

banquets, labours, and holidays; to be Whiteley within a certain 
area, providing toys, boots, sheets, cakes, and books; to be Aris- 
totle within a certain area, teaching morals, manners, theology, 
and hygiene—I can understand how this might exhaust the mind, 
but I cannot imagine how it could narrow it. How can it be a 
large career to tell other people’s children about the Rule of 
Three, and a small career to tell one’s own children about the 
Universe ?” 
We could fill columns with extracts equally telling, but we 
must limit ourselves to one more. This too has reference to 
the education controversy. It has given us a new kind of 
hypocrite :— 

“The old hypocrite, Tartuffe or Pecksniff, was a man whose 
words were really worldly and practical, while he pretended that 
they were religious. The new hypocrite is one whose aims are 
really religious, while he pretends that they are worldly and 
practical. The Rev. Brown, the Wesleyan minister, sturdily 
declares that he cares nothing for creeds, but only for education ; 
meanwhile, in truth, the wildest Wesleyanism is tearing his soul. 
The Rev. Smith, of the Church of England, explains gracefully, 
with the Oxford manner, that the only question for him is the 
prosperity and efficiency of the schools; while in truth all the evil 
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ions of a curate are roaring within him. ..... I think these 
reverend gentlemen do themselves wrong; I think they are more 
pious than they will admit...... Most Anglicans with an eye 
for pluck and simplicity could admire Dr. Clifford as a Baptist 
minister. It is when he says that he is simply a citizen that 


nobody can possibly believe him.” 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S SKETCHES.* 

Tue earliest of these twenty-eight “stories, studies, and 
impressions” was written more than ten years ago, and all 
but two of them have been published already in various 
periodicals. Their reappearance needs no apology, for if 
some of them are slight, none are merely ephemeral. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s courage in giving each of them its date is cheer- 
fully justified by the obvious superiority of the later to the 
earlier.. Some striking faults of taste are to be found, such 
as the sentimentality of “The Kings” and the melodrama of 
«A Woman”; and blemishes like the occasional use of italics 
for purposes of false emphasis,—once to show us when to 
eatch our breath with horror, and once to warn us when we 
have reached the point of a joke. But none of these occur 
in the recent work. In particular, the style is wonderfully 
improved. Mr. Galsworthy has attained to such power of 
expression that his effects are produced with an almost certain 
success. Criticism is limited to the consideration of those 
effects, and it is best made in the most general terms. The 
universe of Mr. Galsworthy’s discourse is very much like the 
autumn afternoon which he himself describes so finely,— 
“when one is walking languidly under those trees where a few 
gold leaves are still hanging, and the ecent of brown drying leaves 
underfoot, and the sweet pungent scent of leaf bonfires is in the 
air, and the pursuing rustle of one’s dog padding amongst leaf- 
mortality steals along close behind. ..... On such a day there 
is no refuge. It does not seem worth while to take interest ina 
world touched with mortality, it is even impossible to differentiate 
between the prosperous and the unfortunate; for the pleasures 
and pains of the bedy, riches and destitution, seem like twin 
sisters in the presence of that rustling of dead leaves. The pale 
candles of life are flickering, waiting to resign, and join darkness.” 
Indeed, it is Mr. Galsworthy’s besetting sin to be autumnal. 
His plots are dim, his characters are pale, his satire is 
desiccated ; even his sentimentality and his melodrama 
crackle underfoot. He is a faded Richepin, a Maupassant 
in neutral tint. This dry thinness is by no means constant, 
but it is the one of Mr. Galsworthy’s qualities which time 
seems to have altered least. The three hundred words which 
in 1899 Mr. Galsworthy christened “ Bel Colore” have as little 
colour as the th:rty pages of the “ Portrait” which he has 
just finished painting. But the seriousness, the individuality, 
the technical skill of these sketches are enough to place their 
author among the writers of to-day who can justly claim 
consideration as artists. 





GENERAL GATACRE.+ 
Lapy GatTacreE tells us that her “ main object in laying this 
book before the public is to provide an authentic narrative 
of Sir William Gatacre’s work in South Africa.” This is a 
subject on which it is not for us to give a judgment. The two 
important affairs were Stormberg and Dewetsdorp. At Storm- 
berg General Gatacre made an advance on a Boer position more 
rapid than his “better judgment,” to use his own words, 
approved, and was very near success. Whether the shell 
meant to fall just in front of the enemy’s lines, but actually 
falling among British troops, was the cause we cannot say ; 
or was it that the General expected too much from his men ? 
The Dewetsdorp affair cannot be so briefly stated. There 
seem to have been misunderstandings, and there is not an 
absolute agreement on facts. The failure at Stormberg, too, 
influenced the judgment passed on the later operation. The 
result was that General Gatacre was relieved of his command. 
He seems to have had many high qualities as an officer, untiring 
energy chief among them, but he may have lacked that 
indefinable felicitas, “ good fortune,”—or it had left him. As 
to the other virtues, we have abundant proof of their presence 
in the record of his earlier services. To these, indeed, we can 
turn with unmixed pleasure, nor should they be denied their 
full weight when we come to appreciate as a whole his military 
record. William Gatacre joined the 77th Regiment as 
Ensign on June 5th, 1862. He served in India for thirty- 
seven years, his work taking him to various places, Burma 








and Chitral among them. Everywhere he showed himself a 
capable officer, with a zeal that rose into enthusiasm,—* risk 
and exertion were like magnets to draw him.” But he reached 
his greatest height in the last scene of his Indian career. He 
was the General Officer Commanding when the plague broke 
out in Bombay in August, 1895, and he was made practically 
dictator in the sanitary campaign which followed. The danger 
to life was very great. “We need none of us expect to come 
out alive,” said the senior medical officer at the first 
meeting of the Committee. ‘‘ Well,” replied the General, 
“we can’t think about that; we've only got to stop it.” And 
the difficulties were enormous, the greatest among them being 
the sullen, and sometimes violent, hostility of a large part of 
the native population. After nearly a year of strenuous work 
he left, receiving the unanimous thanks of all, Europeans 
and natives, who had shared or witnessed his work. Then 
came service in Egypt and the Soudan, and then South Africa. 
It was in Africa that he met his end. He went out for the 
Kordofan Trading Company to inspect some rubber forests 
in Abyssinia, and died of fever on January 18th, 1906. It 
seems an unhappy ending, but, when advance was barred on 
the one road which he cared for, it may have been the best. 





“BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS.”* 

Mr. BULLEN has much that is very interesting to tell us, and 
we listen the more readily because his knowledge has, for the 
most part, been gained at first hand. His inferences may not 
always command our assent, but we know that we are listening 
to a well-informed and trustworthy witness. One of his 
articles is entitled “The Best Seafaring Nation,” and he does 
his utmost to alarm us by saying that though Britain may 
fairly claim this title now, it is nearly certain that, if things goon 
as they are going, it will pass toGermany. The whole question 
cannot be argued here; but we may suggest one consideration. 
Is it probable that this distinction will fall to a nation which 
has so small a seaboard? The whole line from the Dutch 
frontier to the Russian cannot be much more than eight 
hundred miles, and the Baltic portion is hardly valuable 
in proportion to its length. Anyhow, it is but small 
compared with the seaboard of Great Britain. On another 
subject Mr. Bullen is reassuring. “The Toll of the 
Sea” shows how the progress of modern invention is 
diminishing the dangers of the seafaring life. The percentage 
of deaths to the numbers employed was lessened in thirteen 
years (1891-1904) bya half. Lest, however, we should wax 
overbold, we are confronted with “ Some Obscure Sea Perils.” 
We can no more command an infallible race on shipboard 
than in the signal-box,—witness the ramming of the 
‘Victoria’ by the ‘Camperdown.’ Then the substitution of 
iron for wood, tending on the whole to safety, makes the 
compass less trustworthy. Many of the chapters are happily 
of a kind which we can enjoy without any arriére-pensée. 
Such is the fascinating chapter on “ Deep Sea Fishing.” 
Some of us may remember with a thrill the rush of our first 
salmon. But what is the salmon to the albacore? “As the 
tarpon is to the salmon, so is the albacore to the tarpon.” An 
hour’s play with a big fish is something to be recalled; but 
what of two days with a four-hundred-pound monster on a 
twenty-ounce salmon-rod? Then there are some excellent 
stories of adventure, “The Pentahlon Affair,” for instance, 
where the skipper tossed overboard by the murderer whom he 
has shipped as first mate reappears, and “The Deed of a 
Man,” which worthily concludes the volume with a noble act 
of self-sacrifice. Of course Mr. Bullen could not complete a 
volume without a chapter on whales. Such we have here. 
He has good counsel to give for the benefit of lads about to 
go to sea. Altogether, it is a book which will appeal, and 
appeal, we are sure, with happy results, to many readers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Monsignor Canon Moyes writes in the Nineteenth Century 
upon the Royal Declaration from the point of view of Roman 
Catholics. He begins by assuming that, since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population is composed of Protestants, 
they are naturally anxious to secure « Protestant succession ; 
and goes on to show what it is in the Declaration that is 
offensive to Roman Catholics. The common argument that 
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they have no right to be “ thin-skinned” about it, since their 
own denunciations of other sects are far more violent, misses, 
according to Dr. Moyes, the point of the complaint :— 
“Tf—what is most unlikely—the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Lambeth Congress, or the President of one of the Methodist 
Conferences, or the Moderator of the General Assembly, were to 
adopt the same tone and indulge in a similar tirade, we should 


indeed be rised, and we might be tempted to look about for 
words in which to reply, but it would never occur to us to make 
such attacks the ground of a political complaint Neither 
the Anglican Archbishop, nor the Methodist President, nor the 
Presbyterian Moderator, nor even the Apocalyptical preacher, 
belongs to the Pope, nor does the Pope belong to them 

But with the King the case is totally different 

nation we are a family, of which he is the head. That a 
deliberate affront, and a particularly brutal one at that, should be 
launched at us in the midst of the household of which we are a 
part, and from the lips of him to whom we look up with loyalty 
and affection—it is that that stings, and it is of that we feel that 
we have a right to complain.” 

Dr. Moyes concludes by giving some reasons against the 
“ sweeping antithesis ” that the distinction between Romanism 
and Protestantism is one between authority and liberty. ——In 
an article upon “The Care and Control of the Feeble- 
Minded” Mrs. Hume Pinsent summarises the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Royal Commission on the subject. These 
fall under two heads, of which the first is ‘ Unity of 
Control.” It is proposed to make a Committee of the 
County or County Borough Councils (under a_ central 
Board of Control) responsible for all mentally defective 
persons, of whom there are 271,607 in England and Wales 
alone. These are at present dealt with by four different 
Government Departments. The gain from this change will 
be felt chietly in working-class families, where, even with the 
best intentions, defective children must be almost completely 
neglected :— 

“To say that these children are mere animals is not to express 

the reality ; they are far worse, for they have degrading and dis- 
gusting habits Few people realise what this means. 
The imbecile, however unfit to do so, must associate with the 
rest of the family. I have scen them tied into a chair or under 
the kitchen table. I have seen them kept almost naked in the 
back room. I have seen sane children neglected because the 
imbecile monopolises the mother’s time. It cannot safely be left 
for one minute. I have known the mother unavoidably called 
away, to find on her return that the imbecile had burnt himself, 
another had put the cat on the fire, another had locked the baby 
up in the cellar, another had undressed herself and rolled under a 
horse’s feet in the street.” 
The second group of the Commission’s recommendations fall 
under the head of “Continuity of Control,” and are chiefly 
concerned with the method of dealing with cases where com- 
pulsory detention is necessary. It is proposed to obtain 
powers (1) to compel the parent to allow the defective child to 
be sent to an institution, and (2) to detain such a defective 
after school age. Mrs. Pinsent puts the case for these reforms 
in a most convincing manner.——The proposals of the 
Educational Settlement Committee are discussed by Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury, who arrives at a most unfavourable conclusion :— 

“Their plan is one of great ingenuity, but it does not touch the 
obstacle on which all previous schemes have made shipwreck. 
That obstacle is the unwillingness of so many educational reformers 
to grant equal treatment to all forms of religious teaching. So 
long as this exists—and the proposals of the Committee do nothing 
to remove it—no real advance will have been made towards an 
educational settlement.” 

In the National Review Lord Percy has an interesting 
article on “ The British Army in a European War.” He con- 
siders the possibility and the value of the intervention of a 
British army in the case of a war between France and 
Germany ; for he thinks an invasion of England improbable, 
and doubts the value to us of a naval victory. “It is not on 
the sea, but on land, that the fate of Europe has been 
decided; not at Quibéron or the Nile or Trafalgar, but at 
Blenheim, at Leipsic, and at Waterloo.” At the very 
beginning of the war, the German army would probably 
undertake an enveloping movement through the Ardennes, 
thus breaking the neutrality of Belgium. The Belgians, if 
they declared war, wovld withdraw their army within the 
defences of Antwerp, and consequently British support would 
not be of much use to them. To the French, on the other 
hand, a hundred thousand troops might prove of considerable 
assistance, provided that they arrived in time to take part in 
the first great battle,—for it is generally believed, says Lord 
Percy, that a single decisive defeat would be sufficient to 


make the French sue for peace :— 
“War will come with great suddenness, and it will be some 





days, even in the most favourable event, before we have gained 
undisputed command of the sea. Yet the land campaign wil] 
probably be decided in three weeks. If we are not ready to 
despatch our army to France even before a naval victory is won, 
if the most careful preparations are not made beforehand as to a 
definite plan of campaign, as well as to disembarkation and 
transport arrangements, and if we are not prepared to ignore any 
unrest which may happen to exist in India and in Egypt as well 
as panic at home, we can do absolutely nothing to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe, the neutrality of Belgium 
ng we have guaranteed, and to fulfil our obligations to our 
allies.” 
Lord Percy concludes from this that we must not rely merely 
upon the Territorials, but must provide ourselves with a much 
larger professional Army.——Another military article is 
provided by Colonel & Court Repington, who discusses the 
possibility of war between Austria and Italy. “The Navy of 
Italy is numerically superior to that of Austria in ships, guns, 
and men, but this superiority is not so crushing as to deprive 
Austrian sailors of all fighting chances.” In her Army, how- 
ever, Italy is inferior both in numbers, organisation, and 
prestige. Colonel Repington proceeds to a detailed account 
of the strength of the frontiers and of the probable lines of 
attack. Although he believes that the odds would be against 
Italy at first, he declares that 
“it is indispensable that a nation should not be discouraged by 
Trebias and Trasimenes, but should realise that every step in 
advance adds to the invader’s difficulties and increases the chances 
of successful defence. The real difficulties of Austria should begin 
when her armies reach the lines of the Adige, the Mincio, and the 
Po, and these difficulties may be turned to good account by Italy 
if she keeps a good heart and secures for herself decisively the 
command at sea.” 

A characteristic article on “Byron in Italy” is con- 
tributed by the Poet Laureate, who points out that 
“Byron merged his intellect in his poetry, unlike some later 
writers, who have put their intellect into verse and asked us to 
accept it as poetry. Against that attempt, which runs counter to 
all the universally recognised great poetry of ancient and modern 
times, I can never cease to protest.” 

There is also an editorial article upon “ Cocoa and Cant: 
a Study in Radical Ethics,” which consists chiefly of an 
analysis and comment upon the recent correspondence in these 
columns. It would not be in place for us to comment on it, 
but we may at least say that a large number of our readers 
will be sure to read it with interest. 


The political situation is discussed in the Contemporary by 
Mr. Harold Spender under the title of “Is it Peace?” He 
describes first the events which led to the meeting of the 
Conference, and then proceeds to discuss its prospects of 
success. These would at first sight seem small, for each side 
appears to have reduced its demands to an “irreducible 
minimum” quite incompatible with that of its opponents. 
But he finds grounds for some hope in the fact that each 
party is divided within itself :— 

“ Even, therefore, if the conflict be resumed, neither of the great 
parties can look forward to a clear and clean fight. The Rosebery 
Resolutions have now been indefinitely postponed in the House ot 
Lords. But if they should come on again they will probably lead 
to surprising developments of revolt amongst the ‘ backwoodsmen.’ 

In the same way no parliamentary prophet can doubt 
that should the Veto Bill come on in the House of Commons there 
will be a crisis within the Ministerial party on the question of the 
preamble to the Bill. Such a prospect must give pause even to 
the extreme partisans on both sides.” 

Finally, Mr. Spender looks forward with very gloomy fore- 
bodings to the future if the Conference should break down. 
He reminds us (a little melodramatically, perhaps) that at 
the last Election “there were things said, aye, and things 
done, which touched a cord of fear in those who remember 
how events have developed at other times and in other lands.” 
—Mr. A. St. Ledger (a Senator of the Commonwealth) 
makes some interesting comments upon the Australian 
Federal Election from the point of view of a Liberal. He 
remarks that “the Senate, as a revising or a redeliberative 
separate House, might as well be closed up.” The great 
danger to be feared from the power of the Labour-Socialists 
is the restraint of immigration. They demand that “ until 
the Constitution is so altered as to enable the Commonwealth 
to set up machinery compelling a universal Commonwealth 
fixed rate of wage throughout the Australian continent, 
there shall be no immigration.” But this would mean post- 
poning for many years the provision of an adequate military 
force for defence against invasion. As Mr. St. Ledger says— 

“You have less than four and a half millions of people now. 

As you are going on you will have less than eight millions in 
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another half-century. If every citizen were as patriotic as a Tell, 
and your wealth could buy and pay legions, you cannot defend 
your continent against the hordes of white and yellow races that 
may be hurled against you. Your first and last line of defence 
lies in your gaining immediately an increase of population pro- 
portionate to the size and richness of that territory which is your 
heritage to win for yourselves if you foresee the future, or parting 
with it for a mess of Socialistic pottage, under the craven fear of 
the burden of your own greatness.” 

_—Mr. March Phillipps in an article upon “Greek Sculp- 
ture” complains of the tendency to treat art “as capable of 
being disjoined from the life out of which it grew.” The 
national consciousness of Athens is to be found expressed in 
all its art. “The characters of Sophocles, his Ajax, his 
Oedipus, his Antigone, in the grandeur of their pose, in their 
bearing and gesture, match themselves inevitably with the 
Fates or the Demeter and Persephone of the Parthenon 
pediment.” 

Writing in the Fortnightly, “ Politicus” discusses “ The 
German Working Man,” with many tables of figures. How 
far, we wonder, has this capable and industrious person 
realised that he has become the shuttlecock of British con- 
troversy? Sometimes he comes before us underpaid and 
overworked, fed on dog’s-flesh and black bread; but in the 
present instance the picture is very different indeed. The 
writer, after exciting himself over what he calls the “un- 
exampled mendacity of the Free-trade party,” makes the 
statement that, “ compared with the average German working 
man, the average British working man is a pauper.” 
“Escubitor” expresses the opinion that the time is coming when 
more friendly relations with Germany will be possible. Here 
we are getting accustomed to the idea that, although our naval 
preponderance is great, nevertheless Germany now possesses 
avery powerful Fleet; while in that country it is recognised 
that we intend to maintain our superiority at all hazards. 
More than one Continental Power has had its eyes opened 
by the fact that a Radical Government has found itself 
obliged to maintain the strength of the Navy. At the present 
time our relations with the United States are excellent, in 
spite of the increase of the American Fleet. From this 
* Excubitor ” argues that we should “ pay our naval bill with 
cash as we are doing, and cultivate the happy self-confidence 
of the nation which holds a ‘big stick’ and has no cause for 
nervous irritability.” Quite so, provided the margin of 
security is real and not merely on paper. The Japanese 
artist, Mr. Yoshio Markino, gives us his views as to the 
differences which exist between Japanese and Western art. 
He thinks that the chief diversity comes from the fact that 
the Western’s starting-point is scientific knowledge, while that 
of the Oriental is feeling. . He says :— 

“For instance, look at the children’s education in Europe. 

When they go out they would ask their mothers or nurses, What 
is that animal? What is that flower? ete, ete. And they are 
taught that this flower belongs to so and so class, and that that 
animal has so much brain, far less than that of the human, 
aud his meat can be eaten and his fur used for ete., ete. In 
ee the first nursery lesson for the children was to 
recite the ‘ Hiaknin shu,’ or the hundred best poetries.” 
Thus the Western mind regards Nature objectively, and the 
Japanese, nurtured on poetry, identifies his feelings with the 
object represented. His aim is not to paint the appearance of 
the waterfall, but his imaginative conception of the water's 
feeling as it falls. “Thou shalt do no Murder” is a lurid 
indictment by Miss Albinia Brodrick of the incapacity of 
trained nurses. After reading her thirteen instances of fatal 
results to patients from such causes as “ roughness in bed- 
making” or “a deliberate lie,” we feel that Sarah Gamp and 
Betsey Prig are by no means abolished. No doubt too much 
attention cannot be paid to the training of nurses, and not 
only their skill, but their trustworthiness, should be carefully 
tested; but this sweeping attack strikes us as intemperate, 
however good the writer’s intention may be. 

The recent total destruction of another Zeppelin airship 
comes as a commentary upon Colonel 4 Court Repington’s 
article in Blackwood, The idea is dismissed that Germany, 
for instance, would drop explosives upon London or other un- 
defended great cities. Not only the rules of civilised warfare, 
but the presence of a large number of Germans resident in 
England, who would become hostages, make this plan of attack 
unlikely. But bombs might be dropped on warships in port, 
and upon arsenals and cordite factories. Also it is very likely 
that great use might be made of the airships as scouts for the 
Navy. All these uses are liable to be made impossible by a 

















violent gale, such as may rise at any time of the year in these 
islands. As things go at present, it seems probable that, 
given fairly calm weather, airships might be of great use, 
and we ought to be prepared both to defend ourselves from, 
and to attack the enemy with, this weapon.——* Portuguese 
Vignettes” gives us pleasant glimpses of places and people. 
Joaquina, with her genius for housekeeping, must have been 
a delightful person to have in a house. Indeed, we are made 
to feel that Portuguese servants generally, with their fidelity, 
good humour, and stately manners, are most desirable people. 
——Sir Hugh Clifford is not greatly impressed by the French 
people in Kambodia, and the discomforts of a voyage upon 
a river steamer are vividly described. The chaloupe was 
controlled by a commissaire, who was usually asleep, and was 
never of much use to the traveller. Curious descriptions are 
given of villages which float during the flood-time, and subside 
into the mud when the dry weather begins. The early Brahman 
temples whose vast ruins are to be found in the jungle must 
be of extraordinary interest. Sculptured walls and towers all 
stand deserted, and against them the jungle wages implacable 
war. Inch by inch the great stones are dislodged by roots. 
Some of the surfaces on which gigantic faces of Brahma were 
carved a thousand years ago remain intact, “ immense, solemn, 
impassive”; but others have been twisted out of place by the 
plants growing in the crevices, “ wrenching the stones asunder, 
so that grim faces, horribly distorted, leer and grin at one, 
like faces seen in nightmares, in appalling contrast to the 
majestic solemnity of their neighbours.” Prolonged study 
revealed at Angkor Wat “a single vast idea, a tremendous 
artistic conception, perfect in every part, triumphantly 
realised, leading up stone by stone to the glorious culmina- 
tion of its towers.” “In Perils of Waters” is a graphic 
account of the making of a railway through one of the 
gorges leading into Afghanistan, at a time when a great 
rain-storm caused the river to rise suddenly. Unlike a some- 
what similar situation in Mr. Kipling’s Bridge-Builders, the 
work had not reached the point of safety. The great danger 
came from the possible flooding of the base store, and the 
cutting off of the workers many miles up the gorge in a food- 
less country. Through energy and hard work the situation 
was saved, but not without the loss of valuable lives. 
Lately in our correspondence columns the shameful story has 
been told of the boycotting of Mr. Clarke in Ireland. The 
whole affuir is here set out at length, and fullness of detail 
only shows more clearly the iniquity of the proceeding. The 
most melancholy part of the affair is the apparent incapacity 
of Irishmen to stand up against terrorism, even when it is in 
their interest to do so. 








The English Review gives the conclusion of M. Paul 
Bourget’s “* France et Angleterre.” Here we have an eloquent 
appeal to England to remain true to her conservative instincts, 
and not to make revolutionary experiments. French opinion is 
concerned about the desire of some of our politicians to abolish 
the House of Lords, because the long continuity of English 
institutions impresses our friends with a sense of stability 
which they value extremely. Similarly M. Bourget warns his 
countrymen that if they encourage Sociualistic ideas a conse- 
quent feeling of insecurity will arise in Great Britain. He says 
that the enemies of the Entente Cordiale can desire nothing 
better than that France should lean towards revolutionary 
views. “If Bismarck were alive, he would employ the reptile 
fund to subvention the party of the extreme left in France.” 
English statesmen are warned that France will not think it 
a compliment if they make for a more democratic state of 
things, but rather the reverse. “ England dominated by the 
spirit of continuity, and absolutely set against hazardons 
experiments in applied theory, but supporting without 
cessation all her present upon all her past,” is the French 
ideal for her friendly neighbour. “Vernon Lee” deals 
faithfully with Mr. Kipling’s grammar, and finds it wanting; 
indeed, after a minute analysis of a passage in Kim the 
pronouncement is made: “I think it is probable that Kipling 
is among the most unequal, and the least disciplined, of 
contemporary Epvglish writers.” One of the chief causes 
of dissatisfaction is what is termed the change of direction 
in a sentence, when the sense suddenly shifts from one 
idea to another——Mr. Russell Rea exposes the fullacies 
in the Protectionist argument that if a certain article, 
instead of being bought abroad, were bought in this 
country, the profit made by the foreigner would remain 
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in England. Diagrams as well as arguments show that if 
the foreigner sells to us, he must also buy of us or remain 
unpaid. Of course. Exchange is not a swindle but a union 
of forces. 

The United Service Magazine for July contains an article 
entitled “ Reflections on the Future of Cavalry,” by “ Patrick 
Perterras,” which we recommend to all interested not merely 
in the problem of the use of the arme blanche, but in the whole 
of the problems connected with mounted men. It is perhaps 
natural that we should be delighted with the paper, as the 
writer arrives at very much the same conclusion which has been 
so often stated in the Spectator,—namely, that it is a great 
mistake tolet ourselves be led in the matter of cavalry and 
its use by any paper analysis, or any hard-and-fast definitions 
of what cavalry are and what they ought to do. The mounted 
man is a mounted man, and must be used for all fighting 
purposes of which mounted men are capable. To say that 
this man is a Yeoman, and that therefore he must not charge, 
or that this man is a cavalryman, and that therefore he must 
get off his horse as little as possible, is a most dangerous 
fallacy. Here is “ Patrick Perterras’s” excellent summary :— 

“Tn short, I would call all mounted fighting men cavalry. The 

general who has mounted men at his disposal will use them indis- 
criminately, as far as their efficiency allows, for any class of horse- 
men’s work which has to be done. In the field the distinction 
between cavalry and mounted riflemen tends to disappear, and I 
believe that nothing is gained by maintaining it in name.” 
We are perfectly certain that this is the common-sense of the 
matter, and we appeal to what happened in South Africa. 
There Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry were constantly used 
as cavalry, while cavalry, if that was the necessity of the 
moment, fought on their feet. To put it yet again, the com- 
mander will use his mounted men for all purposes for which 
mounted men are capable. Another admirable statement in 
the article is as follows :— 

“So far then my conclusions are as follows. The cavalry of the 
future must be regarded primarily as riflemen, but must be 
capable of fighting on horseback and of charging on emergency. 
Everything should be done which may add to their mobility for 
reconnaissance and enable them to cover increased distances. All 
mounted troops should attain the same conditions as far as 
possible, since they are certain to be called upon to perform the 
same duties indiscriminately. I would add that, since our supply 
of regular cavalry is regrettably small, the Yeomanry but slightly 
trained, and our total of mounted men far less than that which it 
would be necessary to equip for any serious campaign, simplicity 
in training and equipment should be studied. It may be taken as 
a permanent factor in our situation that many of our troops will 
have had but sketchy training when war breaks out, and that we 
shall have to improvise mounted troops, which wiil be called on to 
perforin the work of cavalry, from untrained material. Solutions 
which do not take these facts into account are beside the point.” 
As to the cavalry weapon the writer is exceedingly interesting, 
though many people will regard as somewhat “viewy” the 
following suggestion :— 

“T submit that a striking weapon—something between an 

clongated ‘life-preserver,’ a shillelah, and a small battle-axe— 
would be much more effective in unskilled hands, and perhaps in 
hands no better skilled than the best we possess, than any blade 
or spear. I think it incontestable that a blow from such a 
weapon would be at least as damaging as an average sword-cut, 
and much more likely to ‘get home’ than the point of cither 
sword or lance. On reflection, I believe the staunchest advocate of 
the cavalry tradition will admit that there is something to be said 
for reverting to the still more ancient tradition which my 
suggestion represents.” 
No doubt at close quarters cavalry are very much inclined to 
ise a cutting sword as a bludgeon, but nevertheless we believe 
that either a sword, like the new cavalry weapon, used only 
for thrusting, or else 2 sword which, like the naval cutlass, 
can be fixed on to the rifle as a bayonet, will prove the ideal. 
We wish we could deal with the question of the saddle, with 
which the writer conciudes his article, but we must leave that 
to be considered by our readers. Admirable are some of his 
incidental remarks with regard to charging and close order. 
It is too much and too often assumed that charging must 
mean riding shoulder io shoulder and knee to knee. There 
is no such necessity. It may well mean open order, and not 
two or four ranks but only one. 





NOVELS. 


PROMISE.* 
It is always a bold thing to select a genius for the hero of 
one's novel. To proclaim him so upon the title-page seems 





* Promise. By E. Sidgwick, London: Sidgwick and Jackson, [6s.] 





a 
almost provocative. Ina short story he may sometimes pass 
muster; if he is carefully simplified—offered to us, that is, ig 
his broad outlines—be may succeed in imposing upon us for 
a few pages. But when the account of him stretches over 
more than four hundred, details become inevitable, and tg 
keep up the illusion in the face of them is almost impossible, 
This, however, is the task which Miss Sidgwick has attempted 
in Promise. Her difficulties are doubtless mitigated by the 
fact that her prodigy is also an infant; but none the less, she 
is to be congratulated on having met them with so mnch 
success. Antoine Edgell is perhaps the most real of the many 
real people whom she describes. But more than this, she 
succeeds in convincing us that his genius too is real. In 
spite of containing among its ingredients such apparently 
conventional qualities as absent-mindedness and nervousness 
(in its widest sense), it is made up according to no stock 
prescription for the artistic temperament. Antoine, with 
his queer sense of humour, has an individuality of his 
own. “I found a mouse in his pocket on Saturday,” said 
his aunt one day, “and I gave it to the cat, and Yvonne 
says he cried all night. It appears it was not dead, as 
I thought, but only crippled by a trap; and he had projects 
of curing it—imagine the child.” And one certainly can. 
Antoine’s father was an English engineer; but his mother was 
French, and it was from her that he inherited his musical 
gifts, for she was a daughter of Lemaure, the great violinist. 
Henriette, with her brilliance and frivolity and love of effect, 
had the worst possible influence on the sensitive nature of her 
son; but when he was only six years old she died. Since his 
father’s business took him into remote parts of the world, 
Antoine and his elder brother Philip (who took after their 
father’s typically English character) were left in the charge of 
Henriette’s brother Lucien, also a musician. Both the 
brothers were sent to an English public school, and it was 
there that Antoine became intimate with an older boy named 
Archerson, of whom Miss Sidgwick gives us a most interesting 
study. Archerson’s death, combined with his Uncle Lucien’s 
well-meant but unsympathetic guardianship, brought on a 
violent nervous collapse, and was the indirect cause of his 
abandoning his school and devoting himself entirely to a 
musical career. At this point the story breaks off, and we are 
left to hope that the life of this English Jean Christophe 
will continue through at least another volume, filled with 
people as variegated and attractive as those to whom we are 
introduced in this. 

If we may venture to point to the fault in Promise which we 
should be most glad to see corrected, it is the diction which the 
author uses in her dialogue. She is confronted by the difficulty 
that some of her characters speak French, some English, and 
some broken English. The last class, which includes the 
hero, is irritating, but perhaps inevitable. We must put up 
in the interests of realism with such phrases as: “ But it goes, 
the idea!” The method of dealing with the first class scems 
less excusable. Old M. Lemaure exclaims on one occasion: 
“T will go down, n’est-ce-pas, and ask your dog from you to 
be more gentle.” Realism would demand that the whole 
sentence should be in French; but if any of it is translated, 
why not all? This affectation is repeated upon almost every 
page of the book. The remaining class—the speakers of 
English—are less objectionable, although the schoolboys’ 
slang is unconvincing, and we may doubt whether even 4 
Member of Parliament would constantly address his nephew 
as “Kid!” We must protest too against a speech in which 
(during an irrelevant and highly theatrical incident) a drunken 
son addresses a dying organist in the organ-loft of a 
Cathedral :— 

“*Death! I tell you it infects the place. What's that mu:ic 
you’ve wrapped yourself in? Dead men’s bones,—dead—men': 
bones. Music, preached at me all my life—holy, rare, uplifting, 
ain’t it? Music’s made me—look at me! Music’s made you— 
look at you! Pish, I’m done with it; it’s a sickly business. 
Music, as you old ones understand it, is dead. As dead as this 
wheezy old engine of yours. As dead as * He drew up 
panting; wiping his brow. ‘ As I,’ said the organist, dropping the 
hands that covered his face.” 

But if we mention what seem to us faults, it is only because 
we are so thoroughly convinced of the excellence of the work 
asa whole. It is hard to select a passage for special quota- 
tion from a book the chief interest of which is the presenta- 
tion of character. But here is the account of Antoine's 
adventure in the French class when they were reading 
Phidre, and when (as he himself described it afterwards) 
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“Mr. Fanshawe told me to read, too, with them. And that 
beautifal part came with Hippolyte—you know how Sara 
does it? ‘Mais fidéle, mais fier—tel qu’on dépeint nos 
dieux—ou tel que je vous vois...’ I did it like her to 
show them—for a lark.” The boys naturally began to giggle, 
and the master became restive :— 


«<«Thank you, Edgell. That is very thrilling, certainly. But 
if I may trouble you, we will have it not quite so quick, and a 
little less—ah—theatrical.’ Antoine lifted an inquiring look upon 
him. ‘If I may say so,’ said Mr. Fanshawe, primming his lips— 
‘a little less French.’ The boy’s innocent look changed perceptibly. 
‘You will have it more English?’ he asked. ‘ Our emotions, you 
know, are less obvious to the naked eye. Besides, I wish the class 
to have time to hear each word distinctly.’ Antoine took it in. 
‘T shall read it again?’ he su sgested. ‘From the beginning, if 
you please. “Oui, prince—” Now, my boy. The invitation so 
clearly conveyed was irresistible to one of Antoine’s natural gifts. 
He gave the speech the second time deliberately in the English 
manner, no detail neglected, each word detached, with the emphasis 
carefully — as he had observed that great nation dropped 
it. At first he found the accent hard to hit accurately, and 
Mr. Fanshawe missed the point, and thought he was being clear 
and careful as directed. But as the boy’s mischievous spirit took 

ssession, the caricature became less ible to miss, Antoine 
pad listened to the Army Class French to some purpose; and 
during that happy five minutes, if the English boys had known, 
he repaid them in their own coin for much of the mockery from 
which he himself had suffered since he came to school, Not that 
the effort had a grain of spite to spur it; it was just instinctive 
art, apart from all motive beyond the one that urged nearly every- 
thing he did. Unfortunately, it was bound to be misunderstood 
by its present audience. Mr. Fanshawe, hearing the stifled 
delight of the boys, and seeing them glance at him and at one 
another, had a sudden and awful suspicion. Was it possible— 
could it be conceived—that he, Mr. Fanshawe of Radfield, was 
being mimicked? He grew redder and redder, as the speech pro- 
ceeded, and the suspicion took form. The silence that fell when 
itcame to an end was terrific in import. Tony looked up, his 
naughty eyes dancing. He rather thought he had done it well, 
and he wanted sympathy, But he sought for it in vain in that 
majestic face, ‘You can ge to your seat, Edgell,’ said Mr, Fan- 
shawe coldly. ‘You will speak to me in my room, if you please, 
when school is over.’” 





Litlle Aliens. By Myra Kelly. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—Miss 
Myra Kelly writes again of Russo-Jewish children in New York, and 
her stories are once more delightful. Those readers, however, 
who think that in “Every Goose a Swan” they will find a real 
short story will be very much mistaken. Under this delusive title 
Miss Myra Kelly perpetrates an educational essay combined with 
a few irresistible incursions into the realms of humour. It would 
perhaps surprise Miss Kelly a good deal could she know that 
there is something to be said on the parents’ side of the 
educational question. Miss Kelly says that “the school 
and the home are but two agencies in the training of the 
child, two powers which should work together for good, and 
the ideal relation between the two is that they should be as 
one.” But she proceeds to advise the mother “to conform her rule 
and her judgments to the laws of the sister kingdom.” Possibly it 
might be just as well for the child if the sister kingdom would 
understand that some of its laws would be the better for being 
modified to conform with those of the home. As this, however, 
is a review of fiction, Miss Kelly must not be followed into these 
controversial regions. In the story called “Friends” the entry 
of the dog with the purse of the little hero’s irate mother in 
its mouth is really too happily timed, and it is too difficult 
for the reader to believe in so striking a coincidence. Otherwise 
the story is the most charming in the book, except possibly the 
iketch entitled “The Origin of Species.” In this Miss Kelly 
states that the heroine, Esther, was, as successive teachers noted 
with amazement, “that rara avis in the human family, a normal 
child.” This is a piece of undoubted educational wisdom, and 
thows that Miss Kelly has studied her subject profoundly. 


The Severed Mantle. By William Lindsey. (Methuen and Co. 
3s.)\—In The Severed Mantle Mr. William Lindsey gives a 
convincing account of life in Provence in the days of the 
troubadours, Their chivalrous ideals are cleverly indicated, 
and although the reader may be rather startled by the relations 
between the hero, Raimbaut of Vacqueiras, and Loba, Countess 
of Cabaret, the lady of his songs, the situation is recognised 
as being quite in order, and it seems to occur to no one that 
Loba’s husband has any ground for complaint. A word of praise 
must be given to Mr. Lindsey for the snatches of song with which 
he intersperses his prose. There is a distinctly twelfth-century 
flavour about them, and they are full of the colour and joy of 
life. The author leaves the reader a little doubtful whether or 
not Raimbaut is going to the Crusade, and if so, why he plights 
his troth to Biatritz. Indeed the end of the book is ill conceived, 








and the last scene by no means so satisfactory as those which 
precede it. 

ReavaBLe Novers.—The Hour and the Woman, By Constance 
Nicklin, (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A modern story, ending in 
tragedy, of the difficulties which strew the path of a motherlesa 
child.——The Portrait. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Same pub- 
lishers. 6s.)—A charming eighteenth-century story in which Mr, 
Madox Hueffer presents a vivid picture of society of that epoch, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WELK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.) 





A Vicarious Vagabond, By Denis Crane, (Hurst and Blackett, 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mr, Crane conceived the idea of finding out for 
himself how the casual labourer, the station tout, the hawker, the 
beggar, and other varieties of the more or less submerged fare in 
their endeavour to make a livelihood. His experiences are well 
worth reading; we will not attempt to epitomise them; one 
notable fact, however, we may quote. By far the most satisfactory 
day, from the point of view of pecuniary result, was that spent in 
begging. This brought in 5s. 10d., and this was a first venture. 
One remarkable paper is that which describes a night spent ina 
shelter, under the title of “A Place of Dreadful Night.” It is fall 
of horrors, but does not equal Mr. Greenwood’s “Casual Ward ” of 
some forty years since,—or have we grown used to this kind of 
thing ? With one desire of the author we heartily sympathise : “ It 
is to be hoped that the Church ..... . will devote some of the 
energy now being wasted on trivialities to a social ministry 
similar in scope and aim to that carried on by the great Christian 
social settlements.” Yes: it is to be “ hoped,” or should we rather 
say “wished”? ‘There will always be tithers of mint and 
cummin, The gravest social problems are waiting solution, and 
men spend their time and energy in discussing whether we ought 
to sit or kneel while the Epistle is being read! 


Bournemouth, 1810-1910, By Charles H. Mate and Charles R. 
Riddle. (W. Mate and Sons, Bournemouth. 5s. net.)—Bourne- 
mouth is now celebrating its centenary, and this volume is a 
highly interesting part of the celebration. It must be understood 
that this centenary is of the actual beginning of the place. 
Before 1810 it simply did not exist; there was not even a fishing 
village. So far its development has been more wonderful than 
that of Brighton. Brighthelmstone has an earlier history ; 
Bournemouth came into existence when Lewis Dymoke Grosvenor 
Tregonwell, a Dorset squire, built a seaside house, (He was a 
friend of the distinguished person who was the founder of 
Brighton.) From that house has grown the present town, with 
its seventy-six thousand inhabitants, “the second largest health 
and pleasure resort in the United Kingdom,” as our authors 
proudly describe it. And almost the whole of this growth, it 
should be noted, belongs to the last forty years. In 1851 the 
population was 695; in 1861 it was 1,707; even in 1881 it was no 
more than 16,859. Here we may read how this prosperity has 
been brought about; how the natural advantages, which, indeed, 
were considerable, have been developed; what has been done for 
health and what for pleasure. 


Aristophanes and Others, By Herbert Richards, M.A. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. net.)—This book contains a great variety of 
matters with which a classical scholar, antiqui moris, is accustomed 
to concern himself. Emendation naturally occupies a prominent 
place. Mr. Richards discusses with sound sense, as it seems to us, 
the conjectures of others, and ventures on conjectures of his own, 
One of these we may give as a specimen, not so much because it is 
important as because it is easily stated. A fragment of some 
unnamed tragedian runs thus :— 

“Orav 8 & Saiuwr dy3p) wopotvy naxd 

tov voiv tBAawe mpwtov @ BovdAcveras, 
Mr. Richards suggests év for @ in the second line. The satire 
cannot mean “against whom”; but dy, “ first of the things about 
which he plots.” Then there is a disquisition on the diction of 
Aristophanes, notes on the Attic orators, and on a number of mis- 
cellaneous authors. Part of the contents of this volume has 
already appeared in the Classical Review, the Classical Quarterly, 
and the Journal of Philology. 





The Book of Arran. Edited by J. A. Balfour. (Hugh Hopkins, 
Glasgow, for the Arran Society of Glasgow. 21s. net.)—It was 
originally intended that one volume should contain a complete 
account of the island, past and present. The work, however, was 
found to grow under the hands of the workers, and the volume 
before us is wholly devoted to archaeology. It begins with 
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geology, the “ Building-up of the Island,” contributed by Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie; then it takes up the “ Prehistoric Period,” in which 
we have the “ Sepulchral Remains,” by Professor T. H. Bryce, and 
“Cup and Ring-marked Rocks,” by F. R. Coles. These are fol- 
lowed by the “ Protohistoric Period,” divided into three sections, 
“Viking Burials,” “ Fortified and Domestic Sites,” and an “ Irish- 
Celtic Monastery,” all by the editor. Finally comes the “ Historic 
Period,” with subdivisions which it is needless to enumerate. The 
work is most thoroughly done, and the illustrations are plentiful 
and appropriate. 

A New Shakespearean Dictionary. By Richard John Cunliffe, 
M.A., LL.B. (Blackie and Son. 9s. net.)—Mr. Cunliffe has not 
attempted to produce a complete concordance to Shakespeare’s 
works. He wisely limits himself to uncommon words and words 
used in an uncommon sense. After each he prints first its meaning 
and then a quotation and reference. So far as we can judge, the 
book is well written. Occasionally, to mention a detail, we find 
what is really a metaphorical use of a word quoted as an unusual 
meaning. For ifstance, it is scarcely true to say that in the 
sentence, “And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit!” the word 
“pit” means “a hole dug in the ground for a dead body, a grave.” 
Somo too will object to the phrase “sweet and twenty” being 
explained as “a term of endearment, my sweet lass of twenty.” 





But it is always delightful to see so long a list of unintelligible 
~ a] i=) 5 
words,—“kam,” “kecksy,” “keech,” “keel,” and so on. How 


many of these can the layman understand, even with their con- 
text? “This is clean kam.” “ Hateful docks, rough thistles, 
kecksies, burs.” “I wonder that such a keech can with his very 
bulk take up the rays o’ the beneficial sun.” “ While greasy 
Joan doth keel the pot.” Those who are curious to know the 
solutions of these riddles cannot do better than look for them in 
Mr. Cunliffe’s dictionary. 





The holiday-maker is being provided with what he is likely to 
need, So we have from Messrs. Blackie and Son three attractive 
and readable volumes. These are The Thames, by G. E. Mitton ; 
Shakespeare-Land, by Walter Jerrold; and Windsor Casile, by 
Edward Thomas. The illustrations in all three are from the 
pencil of Mr. Ernest Haslehust. The volumes aro net cach. 
—With these may be mentioned The Broads and Rivers of 
Norfolk and Suffolk (Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s. 6d. net), one of the 
series of “Illustrated Guide-Books.” Any ono who desires to 






a 
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take his holiday in more adventurous fashion may perhaps find a | 


way if he will study Down Channel in the ‘ Vivette,’ by E. Keble 
Chatterton (Sidewick and Jackson, 10s. 6d. net). Mr. Chatterton’s 
cruisa began with the river Crouch (Foulness Point) and ended 
with Falmouth. He gives his reader a chart of the waters 
traversed, and his bock is the story of his adventures and experi- 
This story he introduces with a description of the 
This seems to be a very handy craft, not too large to 
A one-man voyage must involve, it is 
The smallest accident may have 
the most serious consequences. Of course it is a great advantago 
not to be obliged to have a hired man. Mr. Chatterton was 
fortunate enough to have the company of an artist friend (Mr. 
Norman §. Carr), and with it, besides society and comparative 
safety, the advantage of some attractive illustrations. We may 
give the dimensions of his craft. The length is 25 ft. (21 ft. on the 
water-line); the extreme beam is 7} ft., and the draught is 
4ft.3in. The keel carries two tons of lead as ballast, and there 
is another ton of internal ballast,—the author recommends this 
arrangement. The nominal tonnage is four tons only, but this 
does not prevent there being convenient cabin accommodation. 





ences. 
*Vivette.’ 
be managed by one man. 
true, a very considerable risk. 


We have received from Mr. H. Frowde (Oxford University 
Press) a number of service-books containing the last alterations 
in the State prayers. First we would mention The Daily Service- 
Book of the Church of England (Emerald, 16mo). This contains, 
besides the Order of Prayer, Psalms, &c., the Lessons for every 
day—Sunday, Feast or Fast Day, and ordinary day—throughout 
the year. It would be an interesting thing to know the number of 
people who are able—we say nothing of willingness—to read the 
portions of Scripture appointed for daily use. The Universities 
and the King’s printer, acting, of course, according to the wish 
of their customers, among whom the Bible Society is chief, print, 
asa rule, a mutilated Bible, and the people “are content to have 
We welcome, therefore, this book as an exception to a bad 

We have also various forms of the Book of Common 


it so.” 


practice. 


Prayer, all, we may say, admirably printed on excellent paper. 
These we may distinguish by their typographical marks,—i.e., 
“ Pica, 12mo,” a convenient size for the desk, with large print, “Long 
Primer, 24mo,” “ Bourgeois, 32mo,” “ Tudor, 32mo,” “ Ruby, 32mo, 
Clarendon,” and “ Minion, 48mo.” 


We have also received from the 





ee 
Same source two Ozford Commemoration Prayer-Books (“Small Pica, 
24mo,” and “ Ruby, 32mo, Clarendon ”’), the former with ornamental 
initials. From Messrs. Eyreand Spottiswoode we havea Memoria] 
Prayer-Book, containing a portrait of King Edward VIL., a repre. 
sentation of the lying-in-state, with the forms of Memorial 
Services used on the day of the funeral, and tha Accessiog 
Service. Most of these volumes contain also “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” We notice a decided improvement in the index 
to the hymns, tho name of the writer being given with the first 
line. It is an aid to sympathy to know who wrote what we 
are singing. 








In the publications of the British Museum we have Handbook 
to the Ethnographical Collections (Trustees, British Museum, 2s.) 
The collections are geographically arranged. 


New Eprtions.—Of “ Blackie’s Limp Leather Library ” (Blackia 
and Son, 1s. 6d. net per vol.) we have four volumes. These are 
The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey; Grimm’s Tales, by Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm; Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb; and Tom Brown’s Schooldays, by Thomas Hughes, 
The volumes are well printed on good paper, and, as the name 
indicates, serviceably bound. Elements of Dutch. By Dr. J. M. 
Hoogvliet. (Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague.) In “ Macmillan’s 
Sevenpenny Series ” (Macmillan and Co.), Mrs. Lorimer, by Lucas 
Malet. 














MaGaztnes AND SERIAL Pupstications.—We have received the 
following for July:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews. Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, National 
Defence, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, Baily's 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Open Court, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Empire Gazette, 
the Financial Review of Reviews, the English Church Review, the 
Erpository Times, Metal, the Munsey, the Economic Journal, the Quest, 
the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the East and the West, the 
Jewish Review, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Erploraiion, the Journal of Education, the Author, the 
Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the Educational Review, 
the University Magazine, the Local Government Review, the Re-union 
Megazine, Every»ody’s Story Magazine, the Treasury, the Connoisseur, 
the Sunday ai Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, Everybody's 
Magazine, the Statistical Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Homiletic 
Review, the Estate Magazine, Current Literalure, the Forum, the 
Nation in Arms, Industrial Canada, the Socialist Review, the United 
Empire, Modern Language Teaching, Cage Birds (Part L), Our 
Canaries (Part I.), the Encyclopaedia of Sport (Parts I. and IL) 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 70.) 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Shige. Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE fres on ap 

E. DENT and es 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
G1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 


ACCIDENTS oF Att KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, 5,700,000. 


Paid up £200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE , . 


Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





lication. 





TBADE-MABE. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

——py the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W. 


CONNOISSEURS’ INSPECTION 


OF EXCLUSIVE FURNISHING 
FABRICS, WALLPAPERS, &c., 
INVITED. 


Also 33 Davies Strest, W. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines). 


BURROW’S 





WORLD-FAMED “ALPHA BRAND.” 
PUREST, SOFTEST KNOWN, 


MALVERN 


Address: 
THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 


WATERS. 





CAUTION. 


It has come to our knowledge that certain Hawkers have been 
selling goods in England as emanating from our Firm. As this 
representation is absolutely false, we would warn Customers 
against purchasing from these people. All our business is 
transacted direct from Belfast. No Agents employed. Write 
for Price-Lists and Samples, which we send Post-Freo. 


MURPHY & ORR, 
Irish Linen and Lace House, BELFAST. 
Gents’ Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs made to order. Satisfaction assured. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade for Genuine Linen Goods, 


. 





THE WORLD-FAMED 
“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


The extraordinary success and popularity of the Ango’us 
Piayer-Pianos is undoubtedly due to thcir artistic supremacy 
and moderate pricos. 


The perfection to which the Angelus has been brought has been, 
and is, the despair of the many who sought to copy its marvellous 
mechanism. The exclusive pstented expression-devices include 

The MELODANT, which acevntuates the meloty or theme of 
the composition; The PHRASING LEVER, controlling every 
variation of tempo; The ARTISTYLE, the infallible guide 
to musical rendition, incorporates into one line the variations of 
tempo, touch, and expression. The simplicity, completeness, and 
effectiveness of the expression-devices enable you to erjoy to the 
fullest extent the personal interest in producing an artistic 
rendering of the world’s best music, 

The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise pianos of the most artistioe 
character, and include the famous Brinsmead, Marshall and Rose, 
Winkelmann, &c. 


Kindly call or write for Nlustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—iIn 1 ib, 4 ib, and ib, Tins, 


Major Warter WixcGriecp writes :—" The Tobaceo you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is prorounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard, 





—and still 


“The Original 
the best.” 


Six-Cylinder— 


30 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 


NAPIER NAPIER 
TOURING CAR. Price complete £630 


The Hon. W. A. Deane, Minister of Agriculture, 
Natal, wrote :— 

“I congratulate you on the beauty, strength, and speed 
capacity cf your cars...... the long tour was accomplished 








with great comfort and easc......without a hitch.” 
SS Ss == penne BA se 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


14 Now Burlington Street, « THREE YEARS 
London, W. * CUARANTEE. 


BRITISH e 
BUILT. . 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a@ special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>_— 
Binenes 3D. Tie Tah, GO BOD: cctcceccererececsccsncceccconees guaanenantennainnl (Long 
Barr (A. E.), The House on Cherry Street, cr 8vo AT. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Bernhardi (F. von), Cavalry in War and Peace, 8v0 ............... ..(Rees) net 7/6 
Bevan (S. P.), Talks to Girls and Boys on Sunday Woruings, 16mo 
(F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Borrowman (R.), Beckenham Past and Present, 4to ......... "(Simpkin) net 21/0 
Burnett (F.), Through Tropic Seas, 8vo (F. Griffiths) net 7/6 
Channing (E.), Elements of United States History, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Cullen (W. B.), The Unwedded Bride, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Dart (E.), Rebecca Drew, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Dearmer (P.), Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars, roy 8vo............(Longmans) 21/0 
Duff (L. G.), Vocation, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 
Farrant (R. H.), Roselle, and other Poems, er 8vo (E, Stock) net 2/6 
Fenn (H. E.), Thirty-five Years in the Divorce Court, 8vo(T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Fisher (F. W. A.), On Desperate Seas, cr 8vo 60 
Frothingham (A. L.), Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia (J. Murray) net 10/6 


Gillett (G.) and Palmer (W.8.), The Claims and Promise of the Church, 
(Mowbray) net, 2/6 


.(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
(Everett) 6/0 
(Unwin) 6/0 


6/0 


Graham (W.), The Enemy Woman, cr 8V0.............4 
Greenwood (A. G.), Under the Knife, cr 8vo 
Hales (A. G.), M‘Glusky the Reformer, cr 8vo 
Hamel (F.), An Eighteenth Century Marquise, 8vo . (S. Paul) net 16/0 
Hewitt (C. G.), The House Fly, 8vo ....... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 20/0 
Hirschfelder (A. D.), Diseases of the Heart and Aorta (Lippincott) net 25/0 
Hocking (J.), The Prince of This World, cr 8vo (Ware & Lock) 3/6 
Howard (1.), , Walter Headiam: his Letters and Poems ... (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Hyatt (5S. % ) The Law of Bolo, cr 8vo (1. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Innes (J. W. B.), For the Soul of a Witch, cr Svo (Rebman) 6/0 
Jenks (J. W.), vernmental Action for Social Welfare (Mills & Boon) net 4/6 
Kelly (E.), Twentieth Century Socialism, cr 8vo ans) net 7/6 
London (J.), Martin Eden, cr 8vo einemann) 6/0 
i> L. L.), A Sealed Verdict, cr Svo (Long) 6/0 
acdonald (R.), The Red Herring, cr 8vo (Everett) 6/0 
Macuamara (T. a ), Tariff Reform and the Ves = Man, 8 on 
( i 


der & Stoughton) net 
Malabari (P. B. M.), Bombay in the Making, 8vo (Unwin) net 12/6 
Meadows (A. M.), Her Soul’s Desire, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Moses (B.), Louisa May Alcott, Dreamer and Worker, cr 8vo ...(Low) net 6/0 
Moure (E. J.) and Bowyer (A.), The Abuse of the attend and Speaking 
Voice, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 2/6 





Napier (Lady), How She Played the Game, cr 8vo0 a Murray) 6/0 
Openshaw cM. ), The Cross of Honour, cr 8vo . W. Laurie) 6/ 
Petrie (W. M. F.), The Growth of the Gospels as ‘jionaX by Structural 
Criticism, cr 8vo J. Murray) net 2/6 
Pritchard (H. L.), Army Organization and Administration, 8r0 (W. Clowes) 10/0 
Rappoport (A, 8.), Mad Ms ajesties, 8vo...... (Greening) net 16/0 
-_ _— roft (W.), The Comacines: their Predecessors and tee = Successors, 
E. Stock) net 3/6 
Real as (The), 12mo pe me net 3/6 
Rhead (G. W.), British Pottery Marks, 8vo . “(Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Roberts (R. R.), The Supreme Experience of ‘Christianity (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Rothery (G. C.), The Amazons in Antiquity and Modern Times, 8vo 
(F. Griffiths) net 10/6 
Scott (E.), Terre Napoléon, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 
Selfe (S.), Chapters trom the History of Rugby School, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Smiles (S.), ‘the Relations between Chemical Constitution and Some 
Physical Pioperties, cr 8vo (Longmans) 
South (F.C.), The British and Lrish Waterways Gazetteer, cr 8vo 
(Stanmer Pub, Co.) net 
Tait (A. G.), Lecture Outlines on the Thirty-nine Articles ...(E. Stock) net 
‘Townsend (J.), A History of Abingdon, 4to (H. Frowde) net 
Truelove .M. H.), The Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 8vo(P. S. King) net 
Ward (H. J. B.), Mysterious Moroceo and How to Apprec iate it (Simpkin) 
Wilkinson (H. B.), Old Hanging Ditch: its Trades, its Traders, and its 
Renaissance, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Woodbine (G. E.), Four Thirteenth Century Law Tracts. .(H. Frowde) net 











Terms of Subscription, 


Payable IN ADVANCE, 


Half- 
Yea: ve Quarterly. 


wee O14 Sree O 7 2 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United a 


Kingdom 8 6.. 


Including postage to 7 of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, GC, ..........cccccsesseeeee 112 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city pro J, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For ful 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
‘Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Bev, Hugh Hooper, 
St. Jolin’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 mil miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
t). FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 
— ulars apply to Mrs. H ALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-o on-the- Hill. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, &e. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An o opportunity occurs for a 
GENTLEMAN of literary tastes and connection to acquire a share in 


uired 
aul’s 


an old-established and high-class PUBLISHING HOUSE. The as 
would be £5,000.—Particulirs rtf be had of H. A. MONCRIEFF, 
« ‘ham bers, 19 L udgate Hill, E.C 
LADY of SOC IAL POSITION and some CAPITAL 
_ WANTED as PARTNER in a FIRST-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL to 
TAKE OVER the JUNIOR HOUSE.— Write “SUCCESS,” Willing’s, 
7: 73 Knightsbridge, 8.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





RT MISTRESS (experienced) REQUIRES Non-Resident 
P POST in London in September. Art Master's and Teacher Artist's 
Honours Certificates. Excellent results in Examinations. Painting in Oil 
and Watcr-Colour Design, &c. Other subjects taught.—‘ STELLA,” care of 
Plow, Stationer, Richmond Road, 8.W. 





—_—_ 


(yos* WALL EDUCATION COMMITTER 
HIGHER 2 EDUCATION. 
(4) NEWQUAY COUNTY SECONDARY (MIXED) SCHOOL.—WANTED 
in September next :— 

(1) SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS ang 
SCIENCE. Hygiene useful. British University Degree or equivalent 
necessary; some training and Secondary School experience desirable, Salary 
£135, rising by annual increments of £10 to £175. 

(2) ASSISTANT. MISTRESS—GOOD HISTORY, ps ~ LAN. 
GUAGE and LITERATURE, LATIN. Games useful. 

—— ary and training desirable. Salary £100, rising by aunual ae ae 
of £5 to £14, 

(3) ASSISTANT-MASTER for GENERAL FORM SUBJECTS ang 
LATIN. Swedish Drill and Games useful. Experience necessary and 
training desirable. Salary £12, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160, 

Applications must be sent to the SECRETARY, County Education Office, 
Truro, on or before Saturday, 16th July, 1910, 


(8) PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOyYs, 
WANTED in September next, TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS qualified to 
teach the following subjects 

(1) ENGLISH SU BJECTS (Geography a special recommendation), 
(2) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS and JUNIOR PHYSICS. 

Salaries £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. In oes eane 
higher initial salary may be offered to a specially suitable applicant.—Appl 
or before 16th July, 1910, to the Head-Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, a 
Crella, Mennaye Road, Penzance, 


Forms of application, on receipt of ‘stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
F. BR. PASCOE, 


Education Otlice, Truro, 
20th June, 1910, Secretary to the County Committee, 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED. Subjects, MATHEMATICS and 
NEEDLEWORK. Experience essential Degree or equivalent necessa: 
Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. —Apply to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Camborne, 


(Cosa want EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to be mainly 
engaged in teaching ART and FRENCH on the best modern methods. 
Essential qualifications: R.D.S. or A.C.T. Certificate, long experience in 
teaching, sound discipline, good French. Salary £100, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £140.—Apply on or before July 18th, 1910, to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School, St. Austeil. 


Li¥2R Poo. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
AND 











NEW HIGH Sow. FOR GIRLS ©. IN NORTH LIVERPOOL, 
AIGBURTH VALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts in 
their NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, which will be opened for the recep- 
tion of Pupils on or about the 14th September, 1910. Successful candidates will 
be expected to take up duty on the day of opening, or earlier if required. A 
University Degree or its equivalent and successful experience in Secondary 
School work will be a recommendation, All the Mistresses appointed may be 

required to teach Form subjects. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS (CHEMISTRY & BOTANY) ... Salary £135 per annum 
FRENCH and FORM SUBJECTS . ve oe =p |S 120 ” 
MATHEMATICS and FORM SUBJECTS ° oe «6gp|6=6C100 - 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY ove ove one » &i10 ,, ° 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED also for the post of MISTRESS at the 
AIGBURTH VALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, to teach general Form subjects 
in the Middle School. Good FRENCH and some ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS and GEOGRAPHY are essential. A University Degree or some 
Certificate of Higher Local stan and training will be a recommendation. 
The salary attached to this post is at the rate of £100 per annum, and the 
appointment will be probationary for the first term. 

Forms of ap iestien and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to JAMES G. GE, Director of ge 14 Sir Thomas Street, Ticcapest, 
with whom Le. =w be 1 , accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, not later than Tuesday, the igth July, 1910. Canvassing, directly 
or indirectly, of members of the Committee will be considered a disqualification. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Education Office, Liverpool. Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
CCE B OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to APPOINT an ASSISTANT. 
LECTURER in the Department, The appointment will take effect at the 
beginning of the Michaelmas term. 

Thirty copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
should be sent not ‘Seer than July llth to the SECRETARY, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 

re 








ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


TWO MISTRESSES REQUTRED in September; one for MIDDLE FORM 
(salary £100), and one for PREPARATORY CLASS (salary £90). General 
Subjects. Games and Needlework desirable. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent on or before 
July 18th to the undersigned. THOS. DUCKWORTH, 

Secretary for Higher Education. 

_ Victoria Institute, Worcester. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOB 
in EDUCATION, who will also act asa TUTOR to WOMEN STUDENTS in 
the Department. A Woman Graduate of a British University is preferred who 
has hal experience in the training of Teachers.—Further conditions may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be sent on or 
before the 22nd July. 


{\XPERIENCED LADY READER, excellent credentials, 
4) competent to read aloud Scientific, Medical, Legal, Dramatic, or gencral 
Literature, pleasant voice, ACCEPTS ENGAGEMENTS. Terms, Is, an hour. 
Only mornings and two evenings weekly, free during July and August. —Write, 
“PSILON,” care of Miss Edith Mead, 2 Russell Road, Kensington. 








* 
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OoUuUNTY OF LONDON 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
under-mentioned positions at the County Secondary School, Clapham :— 

(l) FULL-TIME DRAWING MISTRESS. Candidates must possess the 
art ’ Certificate, or the Associateship of the Royal Co of Art, 

‘j should be experienced in Secondary School work. Preference will be given 
anf nose who have a practical knowledge of Art Needlework, &c, Salary £160 a 


fixed, 
ar SCIENCE MISTRESS, with al ifieations in Botany and Nature 
Study. Candidates must possess a Science or other —* qualifi- 
tion. Salary £120 a year, rising by ann increments £10, subject to 
ertistactory service, to , bat a commencing salary higher than the minimum 
will be allowed to a candidate entering the service with satisfactory experience 
in work of a similar nature. 

Both the persons appointed will be required to commence work in September 
next. Applications for the first-named appointment should be made on Form 
Hag on for the second appointment or Form H.40, to be obtained, together 
Heh particulars of the appointments, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 1] a.m. on Friday, 15th July, 1910, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communica- 
tions on the subject must be endo “H.4,” and must be accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope. __ 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to bee disqualification 


intment. . L. 
creggee Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
6th July, 1910. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


The HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP of the High School for Girls will be VACANT 
at the end of the Autamn Term by the resignation of the present Head- 
Mistress, Miss E. E. M. Creak, B.A., and the Governors invite applications 
from candidates for this appointment. 

The new Head-Mistress will be expected to enter upon her duties in 

anuary, 1911, 
iliates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom 
or possess the equivalent of a Degree. 

ney are requested to refrain from making personal application to any of the 
Qoenen, ant to transmit 25 copies of their letter of application and _ testi- 
mouials, on or before the Ist September next, to the Secretary, Mr. H. E. 
HERD, King Edward’s School, Birmingham, from whom forms of application 
may be obtained, and to whom any correspondence relative to the appointment 
should be addressed. 

The course of instruction in the Girls’ High School embraces all the ordinary 
subjects of a liberal education, and is framed with a view to completion at the 
age of 19. Some of the pupils are presented for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examinations, and 9 number compete coors ose for Open Scholarshi s at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere. The ool has been inspec and 
recognised by the Board of Education, but is not conducted under the Board’s 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, nor does it receive grants from any external 
authority. 

There ase at present 16 Assistant-Mistresses and about 300 Girls. All 
Acsistant-Mistresses are appointed by the Head-Mistress, with the approval of 
the Governors. 

In addition to a fixed salary of £300 a year, the Hend-Mistress will derive 
from the Foundation additional emoluments by Capitation Fees, which, 
together with the fixed salary, have for many years past produced an income 
of £600 per annum, and this sum will not be exceeded, 

No residence is provided, and no pupils are received as boarders, 

Birmingham, 30th June, 1910, 











TACANCY FOR HEAD-MASTER— 
CATERHAM CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL.—Head-Master required. 

Must be a Graduate of a British University, with school experience, and a 
Congregationalist.—Applications, with brief general iculars, but without 
testimonials, to be mal by letter only, before July 14th, to the Secretary, Rev. 
’, MONK JONES, M.A., 30 Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


W 
\ JANTED, a WORKER at the CHESTERFIELD 
t 








WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT. FREE SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 
oa Lady who is musical and able to help with Girls’ Clubs, &c.—Apply The 
WARDEN, Settlement, Chesterfield. 

T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
J have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 














S '. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
h PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, 1910, when an 
Opening Address will be given by Sir ARTHUR Conan Dor.r. 

The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
and possesses a good Atbletic Ground. 

The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
Ses nivesaition, the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 

edical Services. 
P six aes SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £25, will be competed for 
n September, 

Illustrated Handbook on application to the DEAN. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BYPOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
: 4 __—s* SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 
Head-Mistress : Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A. Dublin 
(late of Newnham College).—A Prospectus, with full details and regulations, 
may Le obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOYEDAY, School House, Arnold Lodge, 
Special terms for Girls from India and the Colonies, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20ru. 

\ ' LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
kD Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa. 
tic pecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


2 Ha lock Road, Hastings. 

Ne HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. — 











a 

















()U2DOoR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
a BURY -—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpenterin it Preserving.— Princi : 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS PRES, es Foonpectan, - 











T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
at 9 Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE fer Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year, SCHOOL, %30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’ House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge, a year. 


7“ CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 
College,  — apenas ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 

1ng mn. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre “14 for the Cam re Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate Sagnae J and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is givem for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in sdhedie in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, atteat bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 

ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E. 


Governors: THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY (with Body of 
Representative Managers). 


Principal: Miss RIGG, 


Complete Course of Training for Teachers in Secondary Schools, 

Practising School of nearly 500 Pupils. 

A FREE STUDENTSHIP (Training, together with resid at Datchelor 
House) and BURSARIES of £20 and £10 annually rded to Graduates in 
need of assistance. 

Apply to PRINCIPAL before July 25th, 

Ly ad PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimining, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
“met with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as @ profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
i for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Farther particulars from the SECRETARY, 






































LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, P)rysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, i. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Mounte- 

flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Frene); 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil; 600 foet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when required for University 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding and games. Systematic 
training given in carpentry, —r_ nature-study, and poultry-keeping, as 

well as in domestic work.—Principal, Miss KEMP. 
WALLASEY, 














ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, é 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to —~- ¢- usic, and Paiuting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations for the Universities if 
= lg Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &e. % 
{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—IDustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


TITINI PREPARATORY 











INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD, 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 
Gardens, Oxford, 


RS. MAX MULLER, 7 Norham 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS at HARROW, 
Thorough education on modern lines, with exceptional advantages for = = 
music, andart. Charming grounds, tennis lawns, and playing field. Swedish 
ANN, St. Margaret's 





mnastics. Fees, 90 guincas per annum,—Miss NEU 
hool, Harrow. 


I\WHE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Home comforts, with highest educa. 
tional advantages on modern lines. ial facilities for the study of musie und 
languages. Good field for =. scellent examination results.—For Proe 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frogual, Hampstead, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TEAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
7 - Beloes act of Edueation, by the = _~ 
niversity ‘or Secon , and by 
the Cambridge Syndicat 
Principal : Miss CATH RINE I I. S DODD, M 
te orc | in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
= the Ganncihne Tees Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
ey apy ood = £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Fund. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
Head- ey ey G. TARLETON YOUNG, “MLA. (Dublin) 
(Late of Con 0 ‘ollege, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Mice FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are avesded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years, Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OODARD SCHOOL 
8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
gamos mistress ; extensive laying: -fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 

aad Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 

Cooking and Needlework. Children ._—~ from seven years of age ; ner 
ci, under special care of trained Nurse, — i Mistress—Miss 








a 
SCHOOL 


PA 
EAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of k and 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. yn Playing. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 
a 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Hosby School 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional caree 
Junior Department in separate bui bag 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, Navy, 


Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarshi annually in March. Valent 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The now Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Kooms are now 
open. —Apply, The BURSAR. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings, 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully Be ym science laboratories, 
Swimming- bath. ‘Ten acres playing-fields. ot corps. Miniature range, 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £0; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


7, 2tsare8 R K 

















ICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford Class 
SCHOOL for 


“ARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — HOME 

GIRLS. Individual care; thorough education. Specialities: Art (resi- 
dent Art Master, lessons in oil and — colour, outdoor sketching), Needle- 
work, Dressmaking, and Cookery. Longmen and Music. Excellent diet and 
every attention to delicate children.—PRINCIPAL, Peterborough College. 


(5 oe ee SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILLD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. ss (Camb.), assisted by Miss M, MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg tus on application, 


Jy SOS FtBeS, HENDON. MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


SUMMER TERM, MAY 3xp to JULY 26ru. 


|: ete 3 HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New School a Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 ac of grounds and playing- Pelds. —For Illustrated 
Trospectus apply to the } HEAD-MISTRESS 
SOUTHWOLD. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ROADWATER HALL, , WORTHING, 
— ey Branch a’ 
LE PLEIN A 


DI < ts PE. 
Thorough and consecutive 

















ti Mild climat 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misbes THITTOM 


K ELLFIELD, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
‘Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


(\ UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


A RFA X, H EREFOR D— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on — lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large Pa. Inclusive fees. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1th, Head-Mistress—Mrs, PAUL 


CHAPMAN. 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 

A HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Numbers limited to 2%. Thorough 
ners! education on modern lines, Fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every 
y; field for games. Fees 100 guineas per annum,—Principal ; Miss 

ENGLISH (late Senior | Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming). 























QITAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
bas STA MMERING, ItS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willosden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


S TAM MERIN G. 

Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM. Boys and Adults have been completely 
and permanently cured by it. Genuine references given to Medical Profession, 
Head-Masters of Public Schools, and ,others,—Addresses : 30 New Cavendish 
Street, Loudon, W.; ‘*Acomb House,” Bedford. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, ONE 
SIMONDS EXHIBITION, value 45 guineas per annum, and SIX GENERAL 
EXHIBITIONS, value ‘ 30 guineas per annum, will be competed for on JULY 27ru, 
28ru, and 29rH next. The Examination will be held at Bradfield. Candidates 
must be between I: 3and 15 on September 20th, 1910.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


/ELLINDGE SCHOOL, KENT.—Preparatory for Wye 
bk and other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based on — and Hort, 
subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-growing, eet g, Cupenye 
FRENCH GARDENING, &c., as well as ordinary School subjects. Healthy, 
open- air life. —Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab., Wye, Kent. 




















A Grete on Farmot COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





ST AM Sonat, “weer SCHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 6) to 70 guineas, 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application. 


AS TBOURNE COLLE GE, 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


J ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational; 
aimsat Goteeing ngs intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from wards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Han fcrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first. 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom. 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
omen in mowty respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
tre, are being provided at a cost of £25,000. The situation healthy and 
delightful.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M. Ede 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13, 


14th, 15th. 
For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


*o4* MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay. 
Head-Master—G. FAL A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further parti particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

















LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthil 
sities, N 





situated near the Moors. 
XT TERM WILL BEGIN on THU! 
H -Master—C. W. ATKINSON, 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. 4 fecs, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 


at Private Schools in 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


YHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly “Assistant 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions. —Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rally apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW YS, M.A., Acremas 
House, Sherborne. 


T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, “WA LMBR 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. E. 
ne noe Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 100 
cal Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modera 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


Sats Sheteetigs to the Univer 
DAY, September 15th, 1910, 
M.A. Cantab. 




















—— 





FOREIGN. 


N EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) An interview may be had at the Thackeray Hotel, 
Russell Square, on Saturday afternoon, July 16th. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

first-class essors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 

ken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

ot Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE. —An EN NGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES G@ of sixteen or upwards in her t 
pe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music oforte, Singing, s Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, oe. oon x for ad form of healthy enjoyment 
Courses of Prac ae chef) and of ‘Dressmaki ng. 
ER Pe A pply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 
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youre a® COURSES, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 





JULY, GUST, SEPTEMBER. 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


PHONETICS, 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


S BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—July 29, 
Pe oa PASSION PLAY & beautiful SALZKAMMERGUT, 

ey Oe &c. Aug. 10, The RHINE, Sept. 1, Historic 

Castles H yoy the LOIRE VALLEY, Oct., ITALY. Spring, ALGERIA 
& TUNISIA.— Sienna Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Rd., Anerley, London. 








TYPEWRITING 


vce OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Lowest rates for best work. 
Guat =. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accurac oe return guaran Highest testimonials, 
NO NSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








ADAME DE CH ATAUNE’S HOME SCHOOL for 
1 GIRLS, 3 Av - des Chalets, Passy, Paris, near Bois.—For information 
+ “DE CHATAUNES LA PALICE, 


addre= ss Vicomtesse A sa 


AUSANNE ( AVENU E£ BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
L DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN. —Etude approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. "Confort moderne, vie de famille. 


ne LOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 











mprovemenfs; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
com ercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for I! th ustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, » Head- Master. 

TIBSB: ADEN, Adolfs: illee 37.—FINISHING HOME 
W for D AU GHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Special opportunity for 
acquiring la aves and Music. Excellent references, Terms £10 pro m, 
Miss DE BEUYN vill -be in town in September. 


LADY wishes to REC ‘OMMEND an excellent SCHOOL 


J and very happy HOMS for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN in 
BERLIN. Ay ply to Miss KIRK MAN, 41 Panton Street, Cambridge. 














SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 


7 D Ga FT Ss ON N. 
‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. _ 
Su! HOOLS in ENGUAND or ABROAD for 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
eroding (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 


please . state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 28.; post free, Js, Gd. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and’ J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


GonooLs and TU PORS. 








Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charze 


to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledve of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for bors and oie at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally 


¥ inspected, 
162 OX rokD STR rc ET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 


of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pose: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 


Telephone. 1567 GekRaRD. Oe EY a 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
REC E IVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full parti culars. —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 
/ bean FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 





One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 
An Ipgat. Hotrpay ror Tinep PeorLe, WITH OR WITHOUT TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, 
with absolute privacy. 
Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, ' ae Croquet. 
For Prospec tas, apply MANAGER 


- ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Vv oleanic M ud) at at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


Liit f from Bedroom floors. Ri ssident nurses anc d attend: ints, 


a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
tA. Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physici un (M.D.) 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
Sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or n tor-c ar room,—Apply, “‘C€ANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton | Abbot, | s. Dev on. 

















SHIPPING | ‘AND - PLEASURE TOURS. 


Zhe R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
teamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


or 
ll lls—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
JULY l6érn, JULY 30rn. 
nan 18s.—ST, PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
GEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, ke. AUGUST 13a, 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Repo’ 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.B.H.A., _ Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR 
Interesting and useful Book! et free 
“L,” LITERARY RUE we COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


ORKERS AND WORK. —CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF hey 9 ~ ton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel. : Central, ell-Educated, 
Trained, and pepemeness Workers supplied. Advice on ‘TRAINING a 
Speciality. alge _— gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply 8 SCRETA 


ROW BORO! UG H BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME of 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Erow rhoroug’ 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs. DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 


4) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others.’ 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

. Ue and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us ay os 
' Artificial Teeth oe ae o dis Most liberal offers by the 

firm in the World.—R. D. > FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Sune, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. g 23+ : Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value o- apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.— hier Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Conde Est, 160 years. 
Oe ree cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shefticld, 


St. Ivel Cheese 


(LACTIC) 




















contains the pure lactic acid cultures in their 
best and most active form. The principal 
culture used is that known as the 


BACILLUS BULGARICUS of MASSOL 


Referring to this culture in his book ‘‘ The 
Prolongation of Life,” Professor Metchnikoff 
writes as follows :— 


“Tt is the most useful of the microbes 

which can be acclimatized in the diges- 

tive tube for the purpose of arresting 

putrefactions and pernicious fermenta- 

tions, such as the butyric fermentation.” 
St. Ivel Cheese is delicious to eat and a food 
of the greatest possible value to health. It is 
made in the fresh country air of Somerset, 
under the supervision of skilled bacteriologists. 


To retain health eat it daily 
To regain health eat it daily 


Sample Cheese and Booklet on 
the Sour Milk Treatment po-t- 
free on receipt of gd. in stamps, 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairy- 
men. Each cheese dated the day 
it leaves our Creamery at Yeovil. 








APLIN & BARRETT, &c., Ltd., Dept. 132, YEOVIL. 
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ALMAGAM 


THE NEW COMPOUND FOR TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 
We are RETREADING MOTOR COVERS wrt 
ALMAGAMISED RUBBER 


GO*/. BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


“88 Arthur Road, 
Brixton. 


AT PRICES ABOUT 





Messrs. Tus Atmacam Co, 
Dear Sirs, 
The two covers you retreaded for me with Almagam at a 
cost of £1 4s. 8d. each I am very pleased to say ran exceedingly 


well. One, which I have now taken off, ran a distance of 2,750 
miles, and then the cover burst. ‘The tread was still in good 


condition, and had the cover not been weak would have had 
considerably more mile The other one I have still on my cab, 
and it has done 3,050 miles, and looks fit to run the same distance 
again. ‘This distance is registered by my taximeter, as you know 
I run these tyres on my taxi-cabs. I have recommended several 
of my friends to you who have taxi-cabs, and I hope they will 
have as good luck as I have had myself. I will call and fetch the 
other two tyres when I am in your district. 


age, 


Yours truly, 
W. 


Original can be inspected at the Offices if desired. 


J. Dean.” 





ALMAGCAM CORPANRY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, 


NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER CO., Ltd. LON DON 
s 


OLDEST FIRM OF MOTOR-TYRE REPAIRERS, 


Write for Prices 
and Particulars to 


Sole Agonts:— 


DURING FIRST FORTNIGHT IN JULY, 
When all Factory Accumuiations 
wiil be Sold at Very Low Prices. 


LINEN DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. | LINEN TOWELS, Hemstitched, 
A quar atity of odd Cloths in designs Heavy Huckaback, assorted 


that we have ceased making : patterns, 1,400 offered at 10/9 
2by 2} yards ... 8 9and 9 11 each. dozen. sual price, 13/6 to 17/6 
2hy 3 » S wv ” per doz. 


NAPKINS, 24 by 24in.,9 9 & 12/9 doz. 
HEMSTITCHED LINEN SHEETS. 
A numer of odd lots: 
2 by S yards ... offered at 16/6 pair. 
ERR SOIDERED LINEN BED- 
Zh by S yards... ...from 16/6 each, 


HAND- EMBROIDERED TEA- 
CLOTHS. SHIRTS and COLLARS in our well 
Jo by 36 in. 3.9 to 10/6 cach. known makes at reduced prices. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE LIST SENT POST-FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid., 
, P, Benegal Pince, BELFAST. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBS........4£75,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


HEMSTITCHED PILLOW CASES, 
Linen. For this quality undoubted 
bargains at 4,9 per pair, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children, being 
surplus stock and odd lots offered 
at exceptionally low prices. 








———_. 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 






for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 
Speciat 
Biend. . 





Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 









WARINGS 


Unique throughout the world 
for superiority of design and 


for excellence of manufacture. 


Write for Catalogues, sent post-free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 164-180 Oxford St., W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the KING. 


SPRIGGS & Co., 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs, 
Catalogues FREE. 


TOTTENHAM | COURT ROAD, W. 


The Best Nightcap 


Refore retiring take 2 cup of the “ ALLE NBURTS ” Dret, which induces restfal 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and # 
preterable to all alcoholic stimulants, Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat ina partially predigested form. Made ina minute by adding boiling water. 
Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 16 & 3- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 





Wim. Ltd. 


238-241 

















NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





| 6 hese ~: and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss Tuackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION fer BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER. 
VANTS is prepared tose dtheabove PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cor nhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of lus, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Oifice, Ver nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mail East, S.W. 





CRA 
More broken China, 


muslins, &. Sold eve 
stoppered tubes, 3d. 








Never mind, buy a tube of 
the marvellous 


SECCOTINE 


which will repair any break, no matter how bad. 
It is also a mar = us restorative of curtains, laces, 
arywhere in 
and 6d. each. 
aud sample tube free from McCaw, Stevenson 
& Orr, Ltd., Belfast, and 3! & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


SH! 


atent pin- 
ecipe book 



















Rese 


= 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


9° THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2° 
THE OTHER SIDE 


NET 


By H. A. 


NET 


VACHELL 





“The best piece of work the writer has yet done.”— 


“Is engaging, amusing, sometimes touching.” —Times Literary § 


oa” 


“There are passages of no little beauty in ‘The Other Side,’ 
peace and charm of which impress the reader.”—Ladies’ Field. 


Bookse ller. 
Supplement. 


scenes the 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ight Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wixe 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Clarct sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOCL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester ; : _ 26 Market Street. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bota 


17/6 9/9 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ...... jeumnienapebeniannaiil £1,500,000 
Rese rve Fund... ..£1,200,000 
Reserved L iability of Prop rietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
wre which may be ascertained on = ap plication, 








Scale of Charges for 


Hodvertisements, 
— Pace (when available) 14 Guineas, 

... £12 12 0 
Hale Page (Column)... a £8 @ 
+ me ar re (Half-Column) a 2a 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 440 
Half Narrow Column . 220 
Quarter Narrow Column _.. 110 

Column (two-thirds width ‘of 
TD scnccscnnanmceinheneniscescrigeneon 8 0 

CoMPANiEs, 

Outside Page . . .. £16 16 0 
Inside Page............ ’ er 


Five lines (45 words)and under in broad e ‘umn (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for ev« ry additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of paze, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Pub lie ations of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa.”"—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina.”—Sir AnDRew CLAKK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In is. 6d. Tins only, 





SCIIWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES 


In Cartons at is. each, 
Of all Chemists, &e, 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger = - = 





21/- per dozen net. 


Berncasticr - <= = 24. ” ” 
Brauneberg - - - 27/- ” ” 
Graacher Himme}\lreich 36/- ” ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards, 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 


Recent and 
Forthcoming Publications 


of Messrs. 


Otto Schulze & Co. 


MODERN SCOTTISH PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS, with an Introductory 


Essay by PERCY BATE. Demy 4to, 
with 60 Photogravure Plates. (Ia 
the aes £2 2s. net. 


WRITINGS B BY AN AND ABOUT 
JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL 
WHISTLER. A Bibliography. By 


DON C. SEITZ. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Only 350 copies. 10s. 6d. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ARTISTS—ENCLISH AND 


FRENCH. by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrews. With 
50 Full-page Dlustrations, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





ROBIN HOOD—ROBERT THE 


DEVIL—FRYER BACON. = treo 
Early English Romances. With 
Full-page Illustrations, Ornamental 


Capitals, Head and Tail Pieces by 
HAROLD NELSON. 4to, cloth. 
106. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF A DANCER. 
Poems. By W. W. PEPLOE, 
__kange 8vo, cloth. ss. net. 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARY. An Account of its Origin, 
with a Description of its Rarer 
Books and Manuscripts. By DAVID 
CUTHBERTSON,  Sub-Librarian. 
Illustrated by Facsimiles. With 22 
Illustrations, 4to, boards. 350 copies 
only. We. 6d. net. 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST. 
By a SCOTS STUDENT, afterwards 
Teacher of Philosophy. Being Extracts 
from his Notebooks written during 
the years 1848 to 1856. 12mo, sewn. 

1s. 6d. net. 








THE COATS OF ARMS OF 
THE KNIGHTS GF THE MOST 
NOBLE AND ANCIENT ORDER 
OF THE THISTLE. Drawn by 


HAROLD NELSON. With a His- 
torical Introduction by Sir JAMES 
BALFOUR PAUL, LL.D., Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, Large folio. Plates 
Reproduced in Colour. Full levant 
morocco. (Inthe press.) £5 5s. net. 
*.* Only 150 Numbered Gapice. 


REVIEW oF ‘THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor 


ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. Vol. V 
(1909-10). Cloth, tas. 


OTTO SCHULZE & COMPANY, 





(ESTABLISHED St. Michaci’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 


20 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., EDINSURGL, 
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DOWN CHANNEL 


in the “ Vivette.” 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, Author of “Sailing 


Ships and their Story.” With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
50 Drawings by NORMAN §. CARR. 


Square 8vo, Decorated Cover, 108. 6d. net. 


*‘A really interesting and beautifully produced log. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on doing full justice to the work. The illustrations are clean 
and weil finished, and constitute the beat work Mr. Carr has done......Mr, 
Chatterton writes breezily and cleverly....... Down Channel in the “* Vivette’’’ 
should, therefore, find a place in the library of every sailing man.” 

—Yachting Monthly. 

“A book that carries a welcome whiff of salt spray and open air in every 
page.”’—Duaily Mail. 

* Will especially interest the holiday-maker at the seaside.”"—Outlook. 


Prospectus on application. 


PROMISE. 


A Novel by E. SIDGWICK. 


“She appears to us to possess that true imaginative gift, as distinguished 
from tie mere power of vivid reporting, which is the necessary qualitication 
for continuing to produce work of permanent value in fiction.”"—Times, 

“One of the most re mar kable novels of recent years.’’— Westminster Gazette, 

“For a first novel, ho romise’ is exceptionally able—one that should have 
notable successors.’’—Na 

“A poignant little Po told gently and with a beautiful reserve.’ 

- "Saturday Review. 


STEAM- SHIPS & THEIR STORY. 
By R. A. FLETCHER. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
150 Illustrations, extra royal S8vo, over 400 pp., Designed 
Cover, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 





Crown 8vo, 68 





UNIFORM WITH 


SAILING SHIPS & THEIR STORY. 


jy E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With 130 Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Cover Picture by CHaries Drxon, 
R.I., and 10 Plans, extra royal 8vo, 380 pp., cloth gilt, 16s, net. 


** The illustrations are veritable works of art. Asa specimen of printing, 
too, it is » credit to the publishers, Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd, The 
price of ‘Sailing § Shiga ce id their Story’ is Me. net, which in view of the value 
offered is marvellously low."’-—Maritime Revier 


Prospectus on application. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 3 Adam Street, WC, C. 


“CHRISTIANITY 
A SCAFFOLDING TO THEISM. 


A SERMON on this Subject will be SENT GRATIS and 
POST-FREE to any one applying to 
The Revd. CHARLES VOYSEY, 
ona ae Lodge, hc etna N. w. 





THE 


™ SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, 
Tne Orv Corner Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Bromfeld 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tur Sus- 
scription News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; 
Rivoli, Paris; Tus Harnotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wma. Dawson anv Sons, Manning 

A. T. Cuarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
THe AnGcio-American BooxksELLING 


News 


Gauienanrs Lipnary, 224 Rue de 


Chambers, Toronto, Canada; 
Bi reet, 


Depot, Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 


Montreal, Canada; 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoN AND Gorcnu, Melbourne’ 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, Pricror anp COMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wirwiiams, Christchurch; H. Barnum 
/MPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxury, Auckland; 


Ruoey, Adelaide. 


West Australia; 
AND C and 
Cc. W. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Business Letters should be 

Ojice, 1 Wellington Street, 


Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. 


addressed to Tue Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” 
Londe n, W.c. 





THE GREENING BOOKS 


Messrs. Greening have pleasure in announcing a new and 
important work of historical interest by the Author of “ Royal 
Lovers and Mistresses,” &c. 


MAD MAJESTIES. 
By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. 


In the above work the Author narrates the story of several 
European Sovereigns who were affected by mental diseases, 
their lives, full of tragedy and pathos, being related ia detail, 
based upon the most authentic sources. 

_Demy 8vo0, fully” Mustrated, 16s. net 





GREENING’S LATEST FICTION includes— 


A PRISONER IN SPAIN -~ = - Wiliam Caine 
MISTRESS CYNTHIA -~ = - = May Wynne 
ROSABEL - = = * - Lucas Cleeve 
THE CASE FOR THE LADY - - Florence Warden 
THE FALL OF A SAINT- = Eric Clement Scott 
RACNA - - - Anna Constantini 
THE CONTINUOUS HONEYMOON -  Gurner Gillman 
THE DUKE'’S VENCEANCE - - Michael Kaya 
THE GAY LORD WARING : Houghton Towntey 
FOR PRINCE OR POPE - - Jas. ‘Ciesingham 


—_—_.., 





NOW READY.—A new and powerful story by the Author of 


*Tho Paim Oi! Ruffian.” 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. 


By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


At all Libraries 





SIX SHILLINGS EA CH. 


NOW READY. 


FROM DEVCN TO ST. 


By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES, 
Author of “St. Ives to Land's End,” &c. 

“From Devon to St. Ives” is not a formal guide-book, but a bright, chatty 
volume of great use to the holiday-maker, and is illustrated with many 
beautiful photos by Mr. Alex. Begbie, aud a route-map, 

One Guiting Net, Cioth. 











IVES. 


GREENING & & CO., Ltd., ot St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


moar sidiiaadlaae 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





By Jd. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of ths 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referrsd 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprrcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which i 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


Campaign of Trafalgar. By Junin 
The conser, LEM, Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval 
War College. With 13 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 16s. net. 

(Inland postage 6d.) 


“This will rank as the most masterly of Mr, Corbett’s works.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
“Mr. Corbctt’s valuable work reads as if it would always remain a book of 
beading sathority on this culminating event in naval history,”’—Scotsman, 


“WEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS NUW READY. 
With Mlustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE, 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
By the SAME AUTHORS. 
Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
Some Irish Yesterdays. 

















Twentieth Century Socialism: What it is 
not; What it is; How it may Come. By EDMOND 
KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal Govern- 
ment at Columbia University, New York. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE APOLOGIA OF A CATHOLIC MONK. 


Franciscan Days of Vigil. By Ricnarp 
DE BARY. Crown &vo, 5s. not. (Inland postage 4d.) 
This is the apologia of a friend of the late Dr. Mivart, Coventry 
Patmore, and Francis Thompson, explaining the exceptional reasons 
onaccount of which he left the Roman obedience. In the preface 
some extracts are given from a letter by Father Tyrrell, who 
ouggested the oriting oft the book. 


Home Life in England. By H. L. Pacer, 
D.D., Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
(Inland postage 3d.) 


Correxts.—Introductory—Old and Young—Brothers and Sisters—The 
Enrichment of Home—W ork Reli rion. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc. 


The Relations between Chemical Con- 
stitution and Some Physical Properties. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, D.Sc., Assistant Professor of 
Organic Chemistry at University College, London Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


Essays in Fallacy. 


Author of “ Essays in Poli itics.” 

















By ANDREW Macpuatn, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Coxterts.—The hueten Woman—The Psychology of the Suffragette—The 
Fallacy in Education—The Fallacy in Theology. 





Little sien By Myna Ketry. 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book consists of a Series of Stories based on the erperiences of 
a New York School Teacher among the “ little aliens” of that city. 
“ Vivid little stories of poor Jewish and other schoolchildren and their life.” 


With 8 Illustra- 














—The Times, 
“ We read Myra Kelly’s book with wonder at her wisdom, appreciation of her 
humour, and admiration for her charity.’""—Pali Mall Gazette. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A CRISIS IN: THE : EDUCATION OF “THE 
COVERNING CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By ALEX. DEVINE, Head-Master of Clayesmore School, 
Pangbourne, Berkshire. 
24 pp. Pamphlet, 1d. Post-free, 2d. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS, Ltd., 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. (and at 
Letchworth). 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and a the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Univereal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ sd. £ 
». 25 0 O| Members eee ove ow 10 16 
ne — 
Hon. Vice-Presidents pot ¢ | Aaosten, with Literature 
femlers 0 and Journal ... 050 
The Subscription of Ladies all aim of the Territorial Force is at half- 
tes, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





s. a, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








Macmillan’s N ew Books. 


IN LOTUS- LAND, JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, FRGS With 8 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, Sis. net. 





VOL. V., COMPLETING THE WorK. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. New and Revised Edition. Edited by J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. Vol *° 
T—Z and Appendix, 21s, net. (Tuesday. 

*,* Previously published:—Vol. I., A—E; Vol. I., F—L; 

Vol. I1l.,M—P; Vol. IV., Q—S. 21s. net each. 





1910 ISSUE. JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. [Edited by 
J. scoTT KEL TIE, LL.D. Crown nm B8vo, 1 10s. 6d. ne net, 
The Native States of India, By Sir Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.” 8vo, 10s. net. 
[Tuesday. 








Totemism and Exogamy t a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ Students of anthropology will scarcely need to be told 
this is an epoch-making book in regard to the subject which it treats. 
General readers with a taste for intellectual adventures will find in it, not a 
dry-as-dast and merely orderly work of science, but a great and fascinating 
st study. of the supers stitions and soc ial customs of savage men, 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
In Ten 


The Works of Walter Pater. 
Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vols. i. s Mt. — Marius the Epicurean. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor cf 
Birmingham Cathedral. 8vo, 10s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The present volume deserves, and is likely to have, a large 
number of readers, It is not only very instructive as a summary of a vast 
period of history, it is also emine nfly readable.” 











SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 


The Rural Life Problem of the United 
oeneee. Notes of an Irish Observer. By Sir HORACE 


A GENTLEMAN OF 
VIRGINIA. By PERCY JAMES 


BREBNER. 6s. 


THE QUEEN.—“ The story is told in a direct and spirited manner, and is by 
no means lacking in dramatic incident,’ 


ATHEN £UM.—“ A vigorous and spirited story.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTF.—" Mr. Brebner tells his story well, with some 
distinction and with no small amount of vigour.” 


TRUTH.—“ A thoroughly original and breathlessly interesting romance.” 

OUTI OOK.—“ Mr. Brebuer’s writing is eiatnity to the ,point, and he has 
achieved a thoroughly satisfactory piece of historical fiction. 

ODSERVER.—“ Mr. Brelmer's story is quite breathless in its interest......A 
thoro pughly good and live ly a ry: 





NEW 6s, NOVELS. 
Nathan Burke. By Mary 8S. Warts. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The book has two great merits. First, there is the quite 
surpris ing vigour of the portraiture. It is not one picture only—not a few 
writers are equal to that—there is a whole gallery of excellent work, and the 
women are as good as the men, And, secondly, there is the style.” 


A Life for a Life. By Roserr Herricr, Author 
of “ Together,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A powerful story of modern American life, which contrasts with striking 
effect the extremes of wealth and poverty in that country. 











READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Wonders of Physical Science. By E. E. Fournier, 
B.Se. MIllustrate< d, Globe 8vo, le. 6d. 


Tillers of the Ground. By Marron I. Newnsrary, D.Se. 
Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Threads in the Web of Life. By Marzcarer and 


Professor J. ‘AgtHU nw Two MSON, M.A. Mlustrated, Gk rbe 8vo, ls. 6d. 





Governmental Action for Social Welfare. 
By Professor JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MOND COLLECTION. 


A Critical Account of the Pictures of the Italian and other 
Schools rg | in the possession of the late Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, F.R.S. By J. P. RICHTER, Ph.D. With numerous 
Tllustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 2 vols. 4to vellum, 
and 41 Photogravure Plates in Portfolio, £15 15s. net. 

The Mond Collection ists of authentic and important works by Raphael, 
Titian, Botticelli, Luini, Bellini, &. These pictures, though frequently referred 
to in the literature devoted to the study of Renaissance Art, have not been 
gen accessible, They are here “4. in photogravure by Ad. Braun 
et Cie. of Paris, and are accompanied by Essays by Dr. J. P. Richter, in which 
their intrinsic Goalies are described, together with the place they take in the 
evolution of Italian Art, their symbolism, and the history of their vicissitudes. 

The book also contains certain biographical details of the Artists which are 
not to be found in other works of this kind. A special value and interest attach 
to this work, as it describes the pictures which form Dr. Mond's munificent 
bequest to the nation. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM MacGILLIVRAY 
(1796-1852), the Pioneer of Scientific Ornithology in 
Britain, Professor of Natural History in Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. A Biography by WILLAM MacGILLIVRAY, W.S., and 
a Scientific Appreciation by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 

Professor MacGillivray was the most accomplished Ornithclogist of his time 
in Britain, and one of the last of the all-round naturalists. The numerous 
extracts from what remain of his manuscript journals—the story, for instance, 
of his walk from Aberdeen to London—are full of human interest, and the 
representative selections from his natural history sketches will enable the 
reader to appreciate the accomplished naturalist’s outlook and style. Some of 
the illustrations show MacGillivray’s skill in drawing birds, and others depict 
the Coileges where he learned and taught. 








MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. 


SIR JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B., 
AND OF HIS SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH WILSON, 1795-1883. 
Compiled by their Granddaughter. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


The subject of this biography was one of the men who, at home and in foreign 
Courts, have done yeoman service for England and the Empire. The chief 
interest of his Memoir, however, lies in the account of Sir John McNeill’s work 
a3 head of the Crimean Commission in 1855, the controversy about which sti 
has its living interest, 


IN SPAIN. 


By C. BOGUE LUFFMANN. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
A narrative of personal experiences, discoveries, aud quiet musings Suing 
wide wanderings in the Peninsula by one who has lived among the people an 
worked and associated with them. 


QUIET DAYS 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES 


CHAMONIX AND ZERMATT AND THE 
MONT BLANC. MATTERHORN. 


Fifteenth Edition. With numerous Fourteenth Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, Js, net. Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. 


POEMS. 
By FREDERIC MANNING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“They express in well-known language a mind which is obviously full of 
things to say on its own account and not in the least inclined to rely upon a 
second-hand inspiration. It is the effect given by the whole volume, of 
constant pressure from within of a highly responsive imagination, rather than 
ae Dogar | poem, which seems to us the significant feature of Mr. Manning’s 
work,’’—Times, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


BOOKS XVIIL-XXIV. Translated into English Verse by 
J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in Oxford 
University. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 
Vol. I. Books L-VUI. Vol. II. Books IX.-XVI. 5s. net each. 
[Already published, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. L. 

Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98; Pickering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820; Pauline, 1833; FitzGerald's 
Omar Khayyaém, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, Ist edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1515; Sporting Repository, 1822; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS, by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKER’S GREAT 
LOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Be: KS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Hooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Ac. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuecripts, [uminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 Joun Baicur Sr., Binminesam, 











A. & C. BLACK’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MOTOR ROUTES OF FRANCE; 
To the Chateaux of Touraine, Biarritz, the 
Pyrenees, the Riviera, and the Rhone Valley, 
By Gorpvon Home, Author of “The Motor Routes of 
England.” Containing 16 Full-page Ilustrations in Colour 
16 in Black-and-White, and 63 Maps and Plans, large crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. net; leather, price 7s. 6d. net. 


“A guide-book of a modern and very superior kind...... 
France will do well to take it with them.”"—Standard, 


THE RAMPARTS OF EMPIRE. By Fray 
Fox. Containing 15 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
Norman L. Wiixinson. _ Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net, 


“A vivid, picturesque, and concise account of the British Navy......will make 
a deep eggs to the general public.””—Daily Mail, 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. By Evra 
A. Browns, Author of “ Gothic,” “Greek,” and “ Norman 
Architecture.” Containing 48 Full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs, large demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 

“Serves a very useful purpose.”’—Standard, 


CANADA, THE LAND OF HOPE. By £. 
Way Enxrnaron, Author of “The Savage South Seas.” 
Containing 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, 
large crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


“This straightforward account of things as they are......should be read by 
all who are looking towards Canada either as a future home or as the land fora 
sporting holiday.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

















THE ALPS. By Sir Marrmy Conway. With %4 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by L. Epna Watrzp, 
B.Sc. Large crown Svo, cloth, price 3S. 6d. net. 


**Furnishes an admirable, trustworthy, and delightful initiation into the 
objects, circumstances, and science of the Alpine climber’s craft.” 
—Scottish Feld, 


MINOR TACTICS GF THE CHALK 
STREAM, AND KINDRED STUDIES. By G. E.M. 
Sxvugs (Seaforth and Soforth). Containing Frontispiece in 
Colour Facsimile of a Selection of Flies, royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


**A new doctrine of the chalk stream. Altogether there is more 
between these covers than is often to be found 1n volumes of thrice the bulk, 
That the book is one of the most important yet written on the subject of chalk- 
stream fishing our account of it will have suggested.’’—Field, 








A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL 
From Things Heard and Secn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BCOK CATALOCUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Part I. of the above on application. 








USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, . Immense Stock. 

We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Catalogues FREE. MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxtord Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusuisugn, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The GLOBE says :—“ One has almost come to regard Messrs. Mil’s 


& Boon as the publishers of the unexpected. Alike in fiction and in 
more serious works they introduce us to writers of exceptional ability, 
and to subjects of uncommon interest with a facility which has induced 
the reviewer to open any book bearing their name with a sense of 


pleasurable expectancy.” 








DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ The Rajah’s People’ is the best MILLS & BOON’S successor 
Indian novel that we have read since . : — : 
‘On the Face of the Waters.’” to their previous brilliant first- 





novel success by E. S. Stevens, 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE “ The Veil,” “ THE RAJAH’S 


By I. A. R. WYLIE. PEOPLE.” Ist. 2nd. and 3rd 


Editions exhausted. 4th Edition 
With Three Illustrations by IVO PUHONNY. rapidly selling. The Novel of 


Crown &8vo, 6s. POURTH EDITION. 1910. 























— 


Globe.—“ It is a real pleasure to be able to say of a new novelist World.—*“ I. A. R. Wylie has made in ‘The Rajah’s People’ a 
that with his first novel he has achieved, if not greatness, the next | very noticeable addition to the excellent fiction written by those 
best thing, the right to be reckoned among the best of his con- } who have heard ‘the East a-eallin’’ to some purpose.” 
temporaries. In ‘The Rajah’s People’ Mr. Wylic has given us a Daily Chronicle—“‘The Rajah’s People’ is the best Indian 
work inspired by sincerity of thought and — and written novel that we have read since ‘On the Face of the Waters.’ It is 
with a real gift for suggesting ‘atmosphere’ and for deftly | powerful and thrilling, yet throughout there is a restraint and 
weaving the intricate web of a fine romance, grasp of the situation that suggest the practised hand rather 

Mr. Wylie’s novel is undoubtedly one to be read. It has/ than that of the novice. Mr. Wylie must write other novels, 





freshness of outlook, a well-conceived plot, and a firm hold on the | which we hope it will be our good fortune to review.’ 
essentials of humanity. Its central figure, the young Rajah, is a Liverpool Daily Post—* Quite one of the best and certainly one 
picturesque and dominating one, and the group of English men | of the most entertaining stories of Indian life published for some 
and women at Merut are well drawn and ably differentiated. One! time. ‘The R Rajah’ s People’ is a remarkable first novel.” 
instinctively turns, however, to that central character whose con- Daily Mail—“ Entirely successful.” 
fidence in the rulers of his country is abused, and made the 
instrument of avarice by a scamp who tarnishes the fair fame of 
England. He is an unforgettable figure, alike in his days of ~” 
. 2 ; : to the last. 
dreams, and in that awakening when he proclaims that ‘a great po : * 
people must rule mine,’ and ‘ great things are expected of a great Hearth end Home.—” Full of human interest. 
r9 Daily News.—“ The author must be congratulated on the great 
gift of interesting her readers. 
Manchester Courier —*“ A remarkable tour de force. Thrilling, 
surprising, and excellent.” 


Athenwum.—“ Undeniably exciting. 
Queen.—“ Fraught with dramatic situations from the first page 





people. 
Observer.—“ A remarkable novel.” 
Sussex Daily News.—‘“ A remarkable novel.” | 
Morning Leader.—“ There are all the qualities here of a notable 

novel. It has action, which the reader likes; imagination, 

which the reviewer likes; and length, which the libraries like.| Outlook.—* A fine dramatic story.” 

Plainly, the writer should have a career.” Scotsman.—“ A strong, sound, capable piece of work.” 


Daily Mirror.—* A most exciting and original story.” 





GENERAL LITERATURE MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS 
THE COURT OF WILLIAM III.| 


By —. and M. S. CREW. 
With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net, |THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE * = |. A. R. Wylie 
T —_ neonate _— st mee mo * ee 2 Ge soli eet I MARCARET RUTLAND = = Thomas Cobb 
and the irresponsibility of Court biography re book consists of a | 
: u : i Rasneter Ec ne with ¢: hoy dist ine “oy it is . weleeme | THE HONOURABLE DEREK - = R. A. Wood-Seys 
hbacge from the mass of literature whose ouly fuuction is to revive the gossip 
and sea adal centrec 1 row nda throne. It is a series of portraits of the men and | TWO MEN AND CWENDA . = Mabel Barnes-Crundy 
Wonca whos ves were spect im making history 'THE CIRL FROM HIS TOWN Marie Van Vorst 
= 
a | 
| REBECCA DREW - - = Edith Dart 
RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. CunistIAn TRKARLE. | 
|THE ENEMY OF WOMAN - = Winifred Craham 


6s. each. 














10s, 6d, net, [ Ready. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. (‘THE CLEN- ~~ = Mrs. H. 8. Boyd 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 6s. (Ready. | JZEHANHE OF THE COLDEN LIPS Frances C. Knowles- 
LETTERS OF A MODERN GOLFER TO ne | Foster 
GRANDFATHER. HENRY LEACH. és. (Ready, | BLUE GREY MAGIC - od = Sophie Cole 
STRUGGLES AND VICTORIES. Yverre Guiteenr.| WRITTEN IN THE RAIN = = = John Trovena 
10s, 6d. net, | THE PILCRIMAGE OF A FOOL =~ J. E. Buckrose 
THE PARSON’S PLEASANCE. Rev. P. H. Ditcnrietp, | THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN = Horace W. C. Newte 
M.A, is. 6d. net, y th, | 
Fe ao Dhsrasonssn (July 1. | THE VALLEY OF ACHOR = = hirs. Ch. de Crespigny 
NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 813 - - . : = Maurice Leblane 
A FIRST SCHOOL CMEMISTRY. F. M. Orpsam, M.A. 2s, 64, BODY AND SOUL - - = Lady Troubridge 
PREPARATORY ARITHMETIC. F.C. Boo, B.A. Is, THE SWORD MAKER - - = Robert Barr 


FiRST LATIN UNSEEN BOOK. W. Wituramsoy, B.A. 64, net, 
. , . . . ! 
SECOND LATIN UNSEEN BOOK. W. Wittuumsoy, B.A. 1s, net, | THE VANISHING SMUGCLER = Stephen Chalmers 





FIRST FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK. J. D. Smurve, M.A. 64, net. | SPORT OF COBDS os ° By “x.” 
SECOND FRENCN UNSEEN BOOK. J. D. Sumve, M.A. Is. net. | THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE Claire de Pratz 
A NEW SCHOOL GEOMETRY. Rorert Drax, M.A. 1s, THE ISLAND OF SOULS - = M. Urquhart 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. W. E. Hannisox, ARCS, 1s. 34. 

Ms. os. - with Answers). . - WiTH POISGN AND SWORD bad Ww. O'Kane 








MILLS & BOON, Ltd, 49 Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s 
New Books 


Hurst &_. Blackett’s 
New List 





A Masterful Woman 


BESS OF HARDWICK 
By Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net, with 38 Illustrations 


“ A lively and picturesque account of this extraordinary woman. 
Bess of Hardwick had some fine qualities, and many bad ones; 
indeed, the only great lady at Court with whom she can be com- 
pared was one who was at the height of her power exactly a 
century later—Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. Mrs. Rawson’s 
book contains some interesting contemporary letters and not a 
few piquant and dramatic sidelights on English Society in the 
great days of Elizabeth” Standard 





THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN 
Joanna of Naples 
By FRANCESCA MARIA STEELE 
In cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, with Illustrations 


“The author deals clearly and ably with the main incidents of 
the first Queen’s tumultuous reign. Tho story of one of the most 
extraordinary and dramatic reigns of mediwval monarchs is 
vividly told in the present volume” Westminster Gazette 





THE ROMANCE OF MONACO 
And its Rulers 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net, with Illustrations 


“Miss Mayne is a sound historian, and her book gives a 
thoroughly able account of some especially difficult chapters of 
events” Observer 


THE MAKING OF A KING 
The Childhood of Louis XIII. 
By I. A. TAYLOR 
Author of “ Queen Hortense and her Friends,” &c. 
In cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, with Illustrations 


“The name of Miss Taylor is a guarantee of thoughtful, 
conscientious work on the historical subjects with which she 
occupies herself. Her new book will be found particularly 
attractive” Spectator 


TWO GREAT RIVALS 


Francois I. of France and Charles V. of Germany 
By Lieut.-Col. HAGGARD 


In cloth gilt, 16s. net, with Illustrations 








“Tho story grows in intensity as the chapters unfold the bitter 
jealousies and ambitions of these two men of such opposite natures. 
it isa lively account of a period which has never, perhaps, been 
outdone in the matters of intrigues and ambitions, schemes and 
rivalries” Bookman 





Hutchinson’s New 6s. Novels 


THIRD LARGE EDITION 


THE HEART OF MARYLEBONE 
By “HANDASYDE.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 

“The portraits which ‘Handasyde’ gives of the ministering 
angels, houh male and female, are so engaging, and, what is more, 
so lifeiike, that tho book deserves to be ‘crowned’ by the medical 
profession This is an extremely interesting and at times 
brilliantly written book, abounding in eloquent, absurd, touching, 
genial, and suggestive sayings ” 


DIANA OF DREAMS 
A WINNOWING 


G. B. Burgin 
Robert H. Benson 
Baroness Orczy 


Queer Things about Egypt 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
In cloth gilt, 21s. net, with Illustrations 


“A delightful volume full of good stories. It is invaluable to 
the student of Eastern life, and particularly to the tourist who 
thinks of visiting Egypt. To read Mr. Sladen’s ‘ Queer Things’ 
is to make the stranger familiar at once with much of the mystery 
and complexity of the new world spread before him ” 

Daily Ezpress 





Under the Authority of the War Office 


The History of the War 
in South Africa 


Compiled from Official Sources 
4th and Concluding Volume, 21s. net 


By Capt. MAURICE HAROLD GRANT 


(“ Luvesman ”’) 


The TIMES says: 


“That Captain Grant has been successful in no ordinary di 

is the verdict that we are confident will be endorsed by his 
professional and general. He brings the outlook of the soldier, a 
mind capable of viewing and balancing a myriad of incidents with 
a nice sense of proportion, and literary gifts denied to all save a 
few. His account of the engagement of Bakenlaagte is a word- 
painted picture of glorious deaths died by British soldiers of 
which the charm of expression is worthy of its subject” 


The Moon of the 
Fourteenth Night 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY & DOUGLAS SLADEN 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net 


This book is practically the autobiography of a French Diplomat 
in Persia, giving not only descriptions of European Life and 
Society in Teheran, but also of the intimate aspects of Persian 
Live 








Ninon de lEnclos 


And her Century 
By MARY C. ROWSELL 
In cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, with Illustrations 


“Through her facile pen and the touch of charm that is hers, 
the book will find the public it seeks and they will receive it 
gladly” Outlook 





Trailing and Camping 
in Alaska 


By A. M. POWELL 
In cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net, with 30 Illustrations 


“Mr. Powell’s share of the experience that Alaska is able to 
provide has been a remarkable one, and his book is a very human 
document. Some splendid photographs aid his spirited narrative. 
We close the volume with the feeling that we would be glad to 
shake the author’s hand” Illustrated London News 


—— 





New 6s. Novels 
Justin H. McCarthy 


Charles Marriott 
(3rd Edition) 


Pierre Costelio 


THE O’FLYNN 
NOW 

A SINNER IN ISRAEL 
THE SECOND RISING Leslie Beresford 


— 





PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., Paternoster House 





Loxpox: Printed by L. Upoorr Gitt at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; ard Published by Jory Parrn fer the “ SpxctaTos” 


(Liuited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 
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